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A FEW WORDS ABOUT MYSELF. 

T SUPPOSE I must plead gmlty to being a 
^ species of character. It is certain that I have 
some peculiarities as well as tastes, which are not 
those of the world in general. Among the latter 
may perhaps be classed a fondness for remaining 
in London long after its rank and fashion, as 
the newspapers term it, have departed. To me 
the metropolis teems with interest at all times ; and 
not the least so when its streets and squares pre- 
sent an almost unbroken line of closed windows. 
I can moralise, not unprofitably, as I pass among 
these — can look up at some inhabited house, per- 
haps the only one of the row, and wonder whether 
dire necessity, or only motives of expediency, de- 
tain Mr. and Mrs. James Lingerd so late in Town, 
or occasion the Widow Round, with her group 
of portionless girls, to postpone or forego their 
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2 Doctor Harold. 

annual trip to some thronged watering-place. I 
can speculate on the probable feelings, the daily 
occupations, of these deserted inhabitants ; picturing 
to myself the purposeless drive — ^the commission at 
the now empty shop — the glance, on returning 
home, at the hall-table, once covered with cards, 
but now guiltless of all save perhaps one solitary 
bill. I can imagine the sort of feeling with which 
old General Baldwin goes down to his club, to 
find scarcely any one there who will listen to, and 
sympathise with, his opinion that his friend Sir 
James Street ought to get the vacant regiment — 
"not a doubt about itl A Major-General of 

several years standing ; ^" or with whom he can 

grumble over "that shameful job of the Horse- 
Guards ; allowing Askwell to sell out ! a deuced 
shame ! &c., &c." 

It may be surmised from the foregoing remarks, 
that I am of a reflective turn of mind, and given to 
observation. This is pre-eminently the case. And 
my life has been spent, with rare intervals, alto- 
gether in London ; so that its streets are to me a 
kind of home. I have frequented them at all hours — 
in every possible variety of season and circum- 
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stance. I have paced them in the early morning 
—driven through them on dusty afternoons — 
glided along them throughout the night, whilst 
carriages with flaring lamps have whirled past me, 
bearing their occupants to or from scenes of festive 
gaiety. And even that clear, calm, thoughtful 
hour that precedes the dawn, has seen me not un- 
frequently on my way home, after a long spell of 
labour and anxiety. At that hour I have passed 
the market carts, with their symmetrically piled 
cabbages, toiling their slow way into the slumbering 
city ; — whilst family coaches, containing weary girls 
with torn dresses, and a jaded mother collapsed in 
the comer, have passed me, whirling their way home- 
wards with a speed indicative of that with which 
the tired coachman will dispose of his horses, and 
seek his own pillow. At that hour I have seen 
huddled figures crouching on sordid door-steps; 
and I have paused, and wondered through what 
vicissitudes of misery and travel they reached at 
last that resting-place. I have seen solitary women 
flitting noiselessly along, bent on errands of mercy 
or necessity — workmen going to distant early toil 
— policemen peering down area-steps, or gazing 
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4 Doctor Harold. 

yawningly up at the east, growing lighter everjr 
moment; now and then a poor Italian boy, 
who, after passing the night under a portico, looks 
out at the solitary passenger with large, hungry, 
wistful eyes, that have a loving thought of the 
home he has been dreaming about, in their oJear 
depths. Many a strange secret have I learnt — 
many a sad sight seen, at that pale, silent time ! 
It is not, believe me, the hour of least interest in 
the four and twenty, that when the giant city 
still lies asleep, but is about to shake its colossal 
limbs and be alive again. 

Doubtless my readers have already guessed my 
profession. A physician of longer standing than 
I care to betray here, I have for some years given 
up all practice of a remunerative kind ; having re- 
alised, during an unusually successful career, a for- 
tune far more than sufficient for my wants and those 
of my wife. For I am married. The circumstances 
that led to my union with her, who has been 
my companion and my blessing through three and 
thirty years of chequered life, were not without a 
certain romance of their own, and will be related 
In due time. 
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We are alone now, my wife and I. We have 
no son to inherit the fmits of a lifetime's toil — ^no 
daughter to cheer our quiet fire-side. Once, in* 
deed, we were blessed with two lovely children ; 
but, by a sudden dispensation, they were snatched 
from us ; and though the memory of that time, ' 
long, long ago now, is still fresh in both our 
hearts — ^though the blooming faces of those sweet 
little ones are before us still — ^we have learnt to bow 
to the Will which deprived us of them, and to 
feel that it was right, as it was wise. 

I was not bred up to be a doctor. My father, a 
man of very ancient family, and no inconsiderable 
pride in it, had always intended me for the Church, 
in which he had relations who held out hopes of 
ultimate preferment. By my obstinate refusal to 
enter a profession for which I felt myself wholly 
unfit, I so deeply offended him as never afterwards 
to be forgiven. He looked upon my choice of the 
medical profession as a disgrace to his ancient name, 
and from the hour in which 1 embraced it, discarded 
me from his home and from his heart. He was 
poor, possessing little besides the half-pay of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel; still, although he refused to 
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admit of my visits, and seldom replied to my letters, 
he never failed to pay to my account the sum of 
eighty pounds a year, up to the period of his death ; 
after which event, I found myself in possession of 
an income scarcely exceeding fifty. I felt his dis- 
pleasure and consequent estrangement so bitterly, 
that no trial I have ever experienced since has 
exceeded it. Yet the most earnest endeavours on 
my part failed to overcome my aversion for a pro- 
fession of which I felt I should be an unworthy, 
because an unwilling, member ; whilst, on the other 
hand, my love for the science of medicine amoun- 
ted to a passion. I was bom to be a doctor — 
there could not be a doubt of it. Whatever was 
connected, however remotely, with the healing art^ 
possessed for me a thrilling interest. All other 
pursuits were as though they existed not. 

Such instances are less uncommon than might 
be supposed. Throughout all ages men have been 
found blindly devoted to the calling they first 
adopted — men who have given up time, ease, 
health, life itself, in the cause, and for the improve- 
ment of their darling pursuit. And in no class is 
this devotion more frequent than in that of the 
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followers of medicine. Talk of a soldier^s love of 
his profession ! — ^a doctor^s is a hundred times more 
engrossing. And should it not be so ? The one 
learns how most ejffectuallj to destroy life ; the 
other, how best to preserve it. The one is neces- 
sarily more or less the occasion of suffering ; the 
other's whole art consists in relievuig pain. Talk of 
the excitements of a military career — ^the triumphs 

m 

of victorious campaigns I What are they to those of 
a doctor? Can any happiness equal that of one 
who has watched, pondered, prayed over a difficult 
and critical case — spent watchful nights because 
of it, tossing from side to side, perplexed and doubt* 
ful — seen it going badly — worse — ^worse still — 
despaired \ and though not uttering the grievous 
thought, sighed inwardly that it was in vain — a 
gone case — over\ then tried a new remedy — fan- 
cied — ^then perceived a glimmer of hope, faint at 
first — ^flickering — doubtful — ^but increasing — yes, 
increasing yet again, till hope grew into certainty, 
and at last that blessed moment arrived when the 
supreme word might be pronounced to weary 
watchers brought through a strange agony — out of 
danger ! Ah ! to the earnest and thoughtful phy- 
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sician, the joy of that moment is as the joy of 
angels — ^glorious — unspeakable! It is the rejoicing 
over one lost and found indeed! The tie that 
binds that healer to his patient can never be 
broken in this world. 

True, there are too often reverses to this pic- 
ture. The foe cannot always be worsted. But 
even when he triumphsT— when he must necessarily 
triumph, from the age or weakness of the victim — 
much is in the power of that art, so worshipped by 
its followers, to mitigate and to soothe — often, in- 
deed, to take half the sting from death. 

But to return to myself. 

I was present when my father died. Whether, 
even at the last, he forgave my opposition to his 
wishes, I know .not. Whatever were his feelings, 
he allowed me to be summoned to his death-bed ; 
and I had the inestimable privilege of watching 
by him for some days, and reverently closing his 
eyes at last. I laid him in the grave by the side 
of my mother; and then, not without many a sharp 
pang of remorseful sorrow, turned away for ever 
from the place of my birth, to begin in real ear- 
nest the hard struggle of life. 
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For many years it was severe* I found myself 
with diminished means— with but few friends^ 
(those only of my own making), and a profession 
which, however ardent be the devotion it inspires 
in its votaries, requires years of toilsome study to 
master entirely. But I never lost heart. I had 
health, untiring energy, and no small share of per- 
severance; and I knew that, with these three, a 
man may achieve almost anything in this world. 
I worked hard, and I lived hard. I went straight 
onwards ; never looking back, never turning aside, 
indulging in no vague dreams, no senseless regrets ; 
if unsuccessful, tiying again ; if knocked down in 
the race by a sharper or more fortunate rival, 
rising undaunted, and setting forth on the way 
with redoubled energy. So it came at last that, 
although I had my full share of disappointments 
and difficulties, I yet pulled through. Yes, by 
Heaven's blessing, I pulled through; and that 
sooner than many another would have done, simply 
because I had health, energy, and perseverance — 
those three. In process of years I made for myself 
a solid and respectable practice, and realised an 
independent income. I took a good house; I 
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married, and became a settled man. From that 
time the tide of prosperity poured steadily in. I 
became more and more known and sought after ; 
my engagements increased almost beyond my 
powers of meeting them ; and I found myself at 
length one of the leading physicians of this great 
city. 

It was in these days, when gold was literally 
showered upon me, and I had reached the summit 
of my ambition, that the blow came which struck 
me to the earth. It came in the midst of pros- 
perity — ^like a thunder-storm on a brilliant summer's 
day ; and for a period, at least, I was stunned. I 
who, under Providence (I say it with reverent 
gratitude), had been the means of saving other 
lives, could not save those of my own dear little 
ones. They were snatched from me; perhaps 
because they were too dear — no doubt because I 
needed such a lesson. For I had been too pros- 
perous. Life had become too bright — wealth too 
precious. I required to be taught how worth- 
less — ^how worse than worthless both may appear. 

Well, time went on, and we found ourselves — 
my gentle wife and I — slowly descending the hill 
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of life together. My professional career had been 
pre-eminently successful ; and the fortune I had 
realized was so large, that when my strength ap- 
peared no longer equal to the more arduous duties 
of my calling, I abandoned all but what I may 
term its pleasures. Even now I never say no to 
the summons of a friend; but it is years since I 
have taken a fee. I still practise extensively, how- 
ever, but it is among those who cannot afford to 
pay for a doctor. I am at home to such during 
certain hours of every morning ; and in the after- 
noon I attend at their own homes those who are 
not able to attend on me. Thus I have a vast ac- 
quaintance among the poor — those unfamiliar 
brethren, whom we are always to have amongst us, 
" whose short and simple annals " are often full of a 
strange pathos — who are so frequently better worth 
knowing than the great ones of the earth, and 
always better worth serving, since, to serve them, 
is in a more especial manner to serve Him who 
made His abode among them whilst in the world. 
Thus it comes about that I am familiar with many 
parts of this huge city — that I, who once walked 
the hospitals, now walk the streets, finding in their 
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dingy and crowded thoroughfares more of interest 
and information than I have ever drawn from books* 

Bat I am growing old ; my limbs are less active^ 
my lungs less sound than formerly ; and I have 
had of late some warnings that, if I would continue 
my usual life at all, I must avoid late walks as 
much as may be, and the raw damp air of even- 
ing. My poor wife's eyes, too, begin to fail at 
night, causing her to stand in need of more con* 
stant companionship than she used to do. During 
the long evenings of the past winter, therefore, I 
have, for her amusement, and my own occupation, 
taken from the ancient bureau, in which they have 
long lain undisturbed, a pile of my former diaries, 
dusty and yellow from age ; and from the notes 
they contained, recalling many a curious incident 
and thrilling scene of my past life, have whiled 
away, by no means unpleasantly, hour after hour 
which otherwise might have been dull enough for 
both of us. 

No one of the community, perhaps, sees more of 
life — life in all its phases — than a doctor.. From 
the very nature of his profession he must be 
trusted with matters which would be scrupulously 
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kept from other men. How often does the heal- 
ing of the body depend on the healing of the mind 
— and vice versa I And what influence may the 
physician not exert t — ^what destinies may not 
depend on him ? What a lifetime of happiness 
or misery often hangs npon his word ! 

Yes, excellent father, strong in your experience 
of the world, and your tender interest for your 
motherless daughters, you may scowl at Captain 
Lackall of the th light infantry, and indig- 
nantly forbid him your house; declaring he shall 
never — never marry your lovely Mary Jane 1 You 
wonder at the impudence of the fellow — ^you do — 
a captain in a marching regiment, and with little be- 
sides his pay! But, my dear sir, it is of no use. You 
will have to come round in the end ; you can't help 
3'ourself . It will cause you many a sleepless night, 
I know ; but you can't help yourself. You can't 
resist the doctor's grave assurance that that nasty 
low fever is assuming a character he does not like ; 
he will not say there is no cause for anxiety. Un- 
less his patient's mind can be soothed and en- 
couraged, he will not answer for her pulling 
through, &c., &c., &c. 
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So it ends in Captain Lackall (hang the fellow !) 
being permitted to write to your darling Mary 
Jane^ just to see the effect ; and Mary Jane gets 
better immediately — wonderfully better ! — in fact, 
his letters seem to give her quite a relish for her 
beef-tea. And you, my • dear sir ! — ^why, you 
have not the heart to resist the grateful look on 
her pale face — ^the happy glance of her soft eyes. 
You give way— of course you do — and consent at 
once. She sheds tears of joy upon your coat (not, 
it is to be hoped, your best), and you retire quite 
overcome to your chamber, to consider what the 
poor foolish child will have to live upon when she 
marries ; and how soon his regiment (hang him!) is 
likely to be ordered to India ; and all those hun- 
dred prudent and necessary thoughts, which have 
never disturbed her brain for a single moment. 

And you. Sir Dives Deville — you who have 
lived so selfish, so sensual a life — ^hating, with a 
jealous hatred, your poor struggling brother in the 
church, with his nine children, because you have 
none of your own, and you cannot prevent his 
succeeding you when you die — ^you who bullied 
your wife till you compelled her to leave your roof. 
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and have allowed her barely sufficient since to enable 
her to keep body and soul together — ^you who have 
habitually scoffed at religion, and ridiculed death, 
braving both successfully a hundred times, fnnii 
your youth up until now — hark ! a word in your ear 
— the doctor, at the instigation of pious relatives, 
has come to say it. Ha! — does that word make your 
cheek blanch — ^your heart tremble t Do you 
shudder as you look around on your splendid room, 
your costly furniture, the gorgeous canopy above 
you, and contrast them mentally with that dark, 
narrow, closed box where you must soon lie, flat, 
face upwards, your name engraved on the lid? 
Soon ! how soon t Do you ask with a faltering 
tongue that question, fixing your helpless eyes on 
the mortal who has announced your fate, as though 
he had the power to shorten or to prolong it? Do 
you ponder, in the long hours of your painful 
nights, whilst the old nurse dozes near you, on 
talents misused, opportunities wasted, a life wicked- 
ly spent, that can never be recalled — and do 
you cling with a desperate clutch to that doctor 
when he appears again ; a man familiar with death, 
but utterly unable to baf&e its approaches in your 
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case — confessiDg your sins to him, imploring for 
time — time in which to repent them, to do tardy 
justice, make up for cruel neglect, entreat unde- 
served forgiveness— faltering forth that most mo- 
mentous of all questions, " What can you do to be 
saved I'* 

Alas I many such a scene is witnessed by a 
doctor in the course of his life's work. Many a 
death-bed does he stand beside, from which, if he 
have heart or mind at all, he departs not only a 
sadder, but a wiser man. 

I have always thought that if every individual 
did but jot down, however briefly, as they passed, 
the experiences of his daily existence, such a re- 
cord, even of the humblest and most monotonous 
career, would afford more of real interest, not to 
say information, than the most exciting pages of 
a novel. Nothing, indeed, that the imagination of 
man can invent, ever equals in truthfulness or in- 
tensity the struggles and emotions of one real life. 
It was on this principle, and with this belief, that 
I resolved to put together, from the notes read to 
my wife during the last winter, such circumstances 
as appeared to us both to contain matter of interest 
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common to all. The occapation has been to me 
one of infinite delight. I have lived over again, 
as it were, my past existence; fought my way 
through hard struggles ; achieved proud .triumphs ; 
learned not a few lessons ; soothed some sorrows, 
made no end of mistakes. If by my simple relation 
of some of these I should succeed in awakening any 
interest, or whiling away a suffering hour, I shall 
still be exercising my vocation in a manner, and 
shall doubtless earn my reward. For is it not the 
great aim of a physician to comfort and to 
soothe ? • 
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CHAPTER I. 



T HAD returned home one day at two o'clock, 
^ from my first round of professional visits, to 
take my sandwich, and open any letters that 
might have been left during my absence, when my 
servant handed me one that had arrived express 
only half an hour l)efore, summoning me to the 
bedside of a patient some thirty miles from town. 
The medical man, who wrote in the name of the 
family, implored my immediate attendance. The 
danger, he declared, was imminent; one of two 
courses must be adopted, and he shrank from the 
sole responsibility of a decision on which might 
hang so invaluable a life. In a case of such peril, 
my opinion would be everything to the family, and 
to himself. Would I come, then, by the fast 
coach that left Charing Cross at half-past two ? I 
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should be met at the village of R , where it 

would put me down. 

I read this letter as I stood in the entrance-hall, 
my servant at the still open door. 

" Let the carriage wait," I said ; and he stopped 
the coachman, who was leisurely moving ofif to get 
his dinner. I took out my watch. It seemed im- 
possible I could reach Charing Cross in time — 
nevertheless, I would try. I glanced at my list of 
afternoon visits — not one so urgent as not to bear 
some hours' delay. Snatching up a couple of sand- 
wiches from the plate my servant brought, and 
seizing my letters to read as I went, I jumped 
again into the carriage. 

"To Charing Cross, as fast as possible!" 
cried I. After all, I could but post it, if too late 
for the coach. 

Both servants, biped and quadruped, were well 
broken in to their duty, and rarely failed to prove 
equal to such sudden emergencies. My faithful 
fast-trotting grey knew at once, from the peculiar 
tickle of the whip, that he must put his best leg 
foremost on this occasion ; and he did so. The 
first clock I passed seemed to assure me we could 
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not do it ; but when I compared the second with 
my own watch, I thought it was barely possible, 
supposing we met with no obstacles on the way ; 
and as we drove up to the office, and I saw the 
coach standing there, ready for departure, I was 
less surprised than gratified to find myself in 
time. 

To jump out, give my panting grey one grateful 
pat as he stood steaming there, and a few brief 
directions to my coachman, took but a moment. 
Then I pushed my way among the cirowd to secure 
a place in, or upon, the coach. The inside was 
full ; but there was a vacant place outside. Would 
I get up? They were late in starting, the man 
said ; they had been waiting for a party of three, 
but they would be off directly now. 

As I bustled through the crowd, more pushed 
against than pushing, as one is apt to be on such 
occasions, I was forced with considerable rough- 
ness against two women, evidently companions, 
standing close together. The shock drove the 
nearest with some force against the hind-wheel of 
the coach, and elicited from the other an exclama- 
tion of sur{)rise and alarm. Shocked at my in- 
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voluntary rudeness, I stammered out a hurried 
apology, which occasioned the one I had pushed 
to turn quickly round and disclose her face. 
Such a face! One never to be forgotten ! 

Very young, really faultless as to features, there 
was in that face something a thousand times better 
than any beauty — an expression of ineffable good- 
ness and innocence I had never seen equalled; some- 
thing irresistibly endearing, if I may so term it, 
like the unconscious loveliness of a little child, 
whom you take to your bosom, and protect, as 
well as caress. There was, indeed, much of the 
child in that face — more of the angel ; a loving, 
happy, guileless light in the violet eyes ; a glossy 
shine upon the dark hair ; a sweetness about the 
dimpled mouth, with its full rosy lips ; a charm in 
the smile, utterly impossible to render; a some- 
thing of trustingness diffused over the whole 
countenance, that lent to it a kind of sanctity. I 
was arrested as I gazed. My journey, my hurry, 
the errand on which I was bound — all were for- 
gotten. I stood there, my eyes fixed upon that 
face, as I should have fixed them on an exquisite 
Madonna of Murillo or Carlo Dolce. I was spell- 
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bound by a loveliness scarcely of this world. 
The impatient summons to take our places re- 
called me to myself; and, when I had mounted, 
the elder of the two strangers was helped, not 
without difficulty, to a seat by my side. She was 
very infirm ; a martyr, as she afterwards told me, 
to rheumatic gout. Small and spare, with features 
that, although insignificant, were not ill-formed, 
she looked a sort of superior servant ; always ad- 
dressing her youthful charge as "Miss Violet," 
yet speaking with more of the freedom of a com- 
panion than the respect of an attendant. The 
young girl, on the other hand, seemed to regard 
her with the utmost tenderness ; aiding her with 
assiduous care, watching her every movement, 
dreading for her the wind, the dust, the rain; 
pressing upon her fresh wraps ; and even at last 
divesting herself of the old shawl that covered her 
own knees^ to spread it upon the feeble ones which 
formerly, perhaps, had supported her own form in 
infancy and childhood. There was no end of 
interest for me in watching these two women — ^in 
speculating, as we journeyed, on their circum- 
stances and mutual relations. At all times fond 
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of observation, I gave myself up ta it unre- 
strainedly on this occasion. It was for me a sort 
of holiday, this sudden journey out of town. In- 
stead of hurrying through dusty streets, from one 
patient to another, pondering on the treatment of 
each separate case, I was bowling along a smooth 
road at a good swinging pace, with four good 
horses before me, nature's own lovely map out- 
spread around, and a new page from the book of 
human life opened for my perusal. I cast aside 
all care, and set myself to read it. I counted on 
at least a couple of hours' pleasant study of that 
interesting volume. 

That such expeditions as the present were rare 
with my fellow-travellers, was evident, from the 
continual expressions of delight that any fresh 
object elicited, especially from the younger of the 
two. The harvest was nearly ended, but in some 
fields the corn was stacked, and waiting to be carried; 
in others the reapers were still at work. Her de- 
light at seeing these was childlike, and, to me, 
touching ; proving, as it did, how seldom she 
enjoyed such pleasures. She leant eagerly for- 
ward, directing the attention of her companion to 
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each spot ; wbilst her face broke into dimpling 
smiles, that rendered it more enchanting than ever. 
She watched those reapers as long as she could 
see them, utterly unconscious of being herself the 
object on which other eyes were fixed in mute 
admiration ; and when, at last, a turn of the road 
hid them from her sight, she drew back with a 
sigh of mingled gratification and regret. 

Never was there a more complete child of nature; 
one could read every feeling of her innocent soul 
in her face* Her voice still retained something of 
those clear ringing tones that belong to childhood ; 
yet her figure, far more womanly than her counte- 
nance, told of some nineteen or twenty summers. 

She and her companion were in mourning ; once 
deep, now faded and rusty. Yet about the elder 
was an air of unmistakeable respectability ; whilst 
the younger, in her countenance, her port, her 
very manner and words, bore as undoubtedly the 
stamp of gentle birth. Whatever position she 
occupied now, that girl had been bom a lady ; no 
one could look at her and doubt it. 

Nor was my impression of either of them less 
favourable, from the circumstance of my detect- 
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ing a certain distance, not to say distrust of manner 
on the part of the elder. Her small grey eyes 
watched me narrowly if I so much as glanced at 
her fair charge ; and she returned the coolest and 
most formal of negatives to any little offer of service 
I made herself. But I would not be discouraged. 
Conscious of the purity of my own motives, even 
whilst I gave her credit for the prudence of hers, 
I failed not to seize every opportunity of paying 
them both those little nameless attentions by which 
he who renders is perhaps more really benefited 
than they who receive them. I pointed out to the 
beautiful girl every object we passed of peculiar in- 
terest; telling her to whom that large staring 
house on the hill belonged, and whose park the 
road through those two ivy-covered lodges led to 
so invitingly — describing " the tall ancestral trees," 
and " antlered deer," I knew were there, though 
she could not see them. A smart summer shower 
coming suddenly on, I peremptorily insisted on 
holding my large umbrella — ^that most inevitable 
of companions — over the invalid, whilst I handed 
to her younger and stronger charge opposite, the poor 
shabby one which they seemed to possess in common. 
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And it was under that friendly waterproof shelter 
of mine (which isolated us, as it were, for the 
time) that I succeeded in overcoming just enough 
of the old woman's reserve to enable me to discover 
her name, that of the younger lady, and their 
actual destination. They were on their way to 
her niece's, she said, who was in the dressmaking 

line at G 's Cross. She herself had been very 

ill — dangerously so, she believed — and this niece 
had wished her to come there for a little change. 
It was but a poor place, she was told, but the air 
was considered good, and it would set her up, and 
do Miss Violet a world of benefit too. 

Miss Violet! The young lady was not her 
daughter, then ? 

The old woman's eyes shot out strange gleams 
at the question ; but whether of scorn or dis- 
pleasure, or both, I was at a loss to determine. I 
must plead guilty to a certain insincerity in having 
made it. I did not — I could not suppose they 
bore such a relation to one another ; but I was dy- 
ing to discover the truth. 

" Miss Violet is a fotdy," the old gentlewoman 
observed proudly, and with redoubled coldnessy 
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laying great stress on the last word; ^^a 
lady bom, sir; and the best blood in England. 
And of course my own daughter couldn't be 
dearer." 

This rather enigmatical answer was followed by 
a pause, during which she sat looking so dignified 
and severe, that I dared put no further ques- 
tions. But she softened again, on our getting into 
the thick of her own symptoms during her late ill- 
ness, in the account of which I not only expressed, 
but felt, a strong interest. For it was clear to me 
that she had been injudiciously, not to say ignor- 
antly, treated; and I was sure that, if she would 
follow my advice, I might be the means of greatly 
mitigating her sufferings. Under this belief, I 
announced to her my profession, and added that 
I would willingly exercise it in her behalf, on her 
return to London, if she would either attend me 
at my own house, or suffer me to attend her at 
hers. She replied, not without a proper expression 
of gratitude, that she was too poor to be attended 
by anybody. The person whose advice she had 
followed was only the young man at the chemist's, 
of whom she bought her medicines ; and he had 
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meant for the best, she was sore. I was sure of 
that too ; bnt not less so, that he had done for the 
worst in her particular ease. I did not, however, 
say so then ; but confined myself to explaining that, 
at certain hours of the morning, I, like many of 
my professional brethren, was to be seen gratui- 
tously by the poorer class of patients ; and that I 
never refused to visit at their own abodes those in 
whom I was interested, who. were unable to come 
as far as mine. She seemed touched by this in- 
formation, and looking at me with a softened ex- 
pression in her keen eyes, observed that that was a 
blessed way of doing good, and would be restored 
to me sevenfold one day, she didn't doubt. " For 
sickness and sorrow, they come to all in turn ; but 
they're doubly hard for the poor, who often can't 
afford enough of bread, still less doctor's stuff* 
A word of advice and encouragement to such, 
coming from an experienced medical gentleman, 
must enable many a poor soul to carry on con- 
tented and hopeful. Of course it must ; — and such 
charity would be blest." 

She sighed as she said this — a heavy sigh ; and 
I saw in her poor worn face^ with its wan hues, 
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not only the remembrance, but the traces of much 
" sickness and sorrow." 

Our conversation; which continued for some 
time, left on my mind the impression that, although 
uneducated, she was possessed of unusual sense, 
solid worth, and strong religious principle* She 
had about her a certain simple dignity of the old 
school, utterly exploded by the flippant domestics 
of the present day. 1 could fancy her the com- 
panionable attendant of some infirm, benevolent 
old countess, who, whilst never forgetting the height 
of her own station, had yet grown in time to con- 
sider her confidential maid as a part — of course an 
inferior part —of her stately self. I could fancy 
the faithful dependant, living, moving, thinking 
only for and by her mistress, considering her health 
and comfort infinitely more than her own ; adopt- 
ing her opinions and very habits of expression. 
Formal, rigidly strict in her notions of propriety, 
she was the sort of person whom you would always 
designate as an old lady ; unlettered, like most of 
her class of the last generation, but a thousand 
times more educated in feeling and loyal in heart 
than those of the present. She had evidently 
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seen much of this hard world of ours, and suffered 
more ; and was now looking hopefully forward to 
the peace and joy of a better. In short, it was 
by no means an uninteresting page, this that I 
had found to read, though the type was old, and 
the characters quaint. 

But strive as I would, I could discover nothing 
of her history, or next to nothing. She was never 
off her guard. I was a stranger to her, and she 
evidently thought it best I should so continue. 
When I inquired point-blank where she lived, 
with a view to visiting and prescribing for her in 
London, she replied coldly, though courteously, 
that she could give no direction. Their lodging 
was ever a poor place ; and they had that morning 
given up the one they had occupied, for they could 
not afford to keep it on during their absence, and 
it was uncertain how long that absence would last. 
Miss Violet — she corrected herself — ^Miss Arraitage 
was always better in the country, and they might 
stay there some time — she couldn't say. 

Perceiving that her reserve was not to be over- 
come, I contented myself with endeavouring to 
impress upon her mind what I believed to be the 
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system she should adopt with respect to her own 
malady, assuring her that if she would adhere to 
my directions, she would experience almost certain 
relief. She thanked me gratefully, promised to 
follow my instructions, and accepted the card I 
tendered, in case she should wish to seek my as- 
sistance in future. 

It had cleared up before this; the sun was 
shining brightly, and all Nature looked doubly 
beautiful after the genial summer shower. No- 
thing, however, that I gazed upon seemed to me 
half so lovely as those two sweet eyes, with their 
long dark lashes, which, on my emerging from 
the retirement of our umbrella, met mine with a 
sort of half amused, half curious wonder, as to 
what we could possibly have been talking about all 
that time. For the sound of our voices was 
audible enough, no doubt, though not the subject 
of our discourse. 

" I have been prescribing for Mrs. Morris," I 
said, in answer to that questioning glance ; " and I 
charge you, young lady, to see that she attends to 
my directions. If she will do so, I venture to 
promise that her pains will be diminished." 
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How instantly the lovely dimples reappeared I 
She smiled a happy, grateful smile — so full of 
innocent brightness, it warmed one's very heart to 
look upon it. 

" Oh ! it is good of you, sir," said she ; " I hope 

« 

she will take your advice, for she suffers sadly often ; 
and she was very, very ill not long ago." 

" Whenever she is very, very ill again, remem- 
ber to send for me. I will come willingly. I am 
a doctor, and I like doctoring so well, that I do it 
often for the mere pleasure of it. Perhaps you 
think that strange I" 

" No, no !" cried she, quickly, a half shy, half 
earnest expression in her sweet face ; " I don't 
wonder at it at all. It must be so charming to 
relieve pain." Then with a sigh — *' So delightful 
to have the power." 

That sigh went to my heart. I thought it told 
of days, perhaps nights, of weary, painful tending 
of that poor crippled invalid. 

^* She suffers most at night, she tells me," said I, 
wishing to elicit all I could. 

" She does. She suffered fearfully in this last 
illness." The girl shuddered at the bare recollec- 

d2 
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tion. ^* Often she never slept at all; and she 
would groan — ^it was heart-breaking to hear her." 

" And you I" 

" Oh 1 I too often fell asleep, I am ashamed to 
say. I am sadly apt to do it. And she — so kind, 
so dear! — ^never waking me. She never would. 
She used to stifle her poor groans, rather than 
disturb me." 

"But you did not nurse her all alone. You 
had some one to help you ?" 

She looked up with tears in her eyes, 

" Oh ! who would I trust her to f ' she exclaimed. 
" Who could nurse her as I should f ' 

" But you should remember your own health," 
I urged. "At your age rest is indispensable; 
night watching more harmful than you imagine. 
What if you became ill ?" 

^' Ah !" Her countenance grew grave at once ; 
grave, yet not sad, " I am in God's hands," she 
said, with simple fervour ; " and I am not afraid. 
He has helped me ; He will help me still to take 
care of her. She has no one but me — and Hini^ — 
with an upward glance. Then, after a short 
pause, she exclaimed with renewed cheerfulness — 
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^^ But / am never ill. I am very strong. No one, 
to look at me, would think how strong I am." 

No; no one would. I glanced at the lovely, 
delicate hue on her cheek ; to my mind, it did not 
indicate strength. How I longed to know the secret 
of her history ; to be able to befriend and aid her. 
But of that there seemed little chance. My flirta- 
tion under the umbrella with Mrs. Morris had 
evidently not diminished that lady's sense of my 
dangerous qualities. Her grey eye was ever on 
me ; it was on me now, watching, even more 
keenly than before, my every word and look. I 
even detected, or thought I detected, more than 
one warning sign addressed to her young charge, 
which — as I was meant not — I, of course, pretended 
not to see. These hints, to which she might pos- 
sibly be not wholly unaccustomed, had the evident 
effect of checking the natural openness of the 
sweet girl. She ceased to speak to me, unless 
addressed, and kept her eyes on the shifting scenes 
through which we passed. When I spoke, indeed, 
she still answered me with an innocent frankness 
that seenied a part of her character ; but I fancied 
something pleading in her look that asked for my 
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forbearance. Such a prayer, in such eyes, who 
could resist I So I, too, subsided into silence; 
contenting myself with an occasional glance at the 
long, dark curls that escaped from under her black 
bonnet — the curved silken lashes that when she 
looked down rested upon her cheek — or the small 
folded hands in their worn gloves, that yet fitted 
them so daintily. And not long after, her 
journey's end was reached. The coach drew up 
by a small country inn on the road-side, from 
whence emerged a tidily-dressed young woman of 
about eight-and-twenty, whom Mrs. Morris 
eagerly pointed out as " Fanny Jameson." Here 
was my fellow-traveller's destination. 

It was no easy matter for the poor old rheumatic 
lady to descend from her seat. I lent a strong and 
sympathising hand to help her past me, whilst, 
from some cause, inexplicable even to myself, I 
refrained from offering any such aid to Miss 
Armitage. 1 shrank from the touch of that little 
gloved hand. She looked at me almost reproach- 
fully, as I thought, and murmured, as she passed 
me — 

" Good-bye, sir ! Thank you so much !" 
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She smiled as she said it, and whilst her inno- 
cent gratitude went straight to my heart, her sweet 
image stamped itself indelibly on my recollection. 
I never forgot her from that moment. Memory 
photographed her as she stood, her lips parted by 
that smile, her hair floating in rich soft rings on 
her black dress ; her broad forehead, smooth and 
clear as a child's ; her dimpled cheeks tinged with 
a colour fresher than the freshest rose, and in those 

eyes a light but why seek to describe it? As 

well might one attempt to define the beauty of one 
of Raphael's faces, or of some strain of exquisite 
music that raises one's soul heavenwards. One can 
feel these things — one may be inspired by, and 
evermore remember them ; but one can neither 
explain their charm, nor impart their inspira- 
tion. 

I watched her — every one watched her, as she 
tottered slowly away upder the weight of the poor 
cripple, whom she supported on one side, .whilst 
the niece did the same on the other. She was 
intent on her labour of love. She gave no heed, 
no look, to those with whom she had just been 
travelling, though all our eyes were fixed upon her. 
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For everyone admired — everyone pitied, the beauti- 
ful, gracious girl, 

" Now, she's got what I call a good honest phiz 
of her own — that girl have !" I heard a stout, red- 
faced, worthy looking yeoman observe, " She's a 
good 'un, ril engage — as good's gold!" 

*^ Don't know about that; deuced pretty!" re- 
plied the man next him, taking his pipe from his 
mouth in order to say it, and replacing it the 
moment he had done so. " Deuced pretty gal ! 
Very much so !" 

I could have knocked him off the coach with 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER IL 

lll"Y visit to R was blessed with happy 

-"■*■ results. The case was one that admitted of 
no doubt ; but the country practitioner was young, 
and his timidity was not unnatural. Where, on 
my arrival, I had found utter dismay and ago- 
nising apprehensions, I was able to leave, on de- 
parting, well assured hopes and deep fervent grati- 
tude. I llaid my head on my pillow that night 
with a thankful consciousness of a good day's work 
faithfully done, and pleasant recollections to look 
back upon. 

Pleasant recollections! something better still. 
To one who necessarily sees much of the bad side 
of human nature — its sordid ways, its heartless 
selfishness, its utter falsehood and depravity — the 
sight of one of the pure and beautiful of God's 
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children, fresh as it were from His moulding, is 
as delightful as it is rare. The remembrance of 
that sweet, wayside Violet never forsook me, 1 
cherished it as one cherishes something lovely that 
has passed away. It elevated, it softened me. I 
laid it up in the tablets of my heart, as one lays 
a plucked flower between the pages of some 
favourite volume. That Violet was to me a poem; 
short, touching, infinitely beautiful, in the midst 
of my life's dull prose ; a gleam of brightest sun- 
shine suddenly crossing my dull path. I felt I 
should not see her again ; I scarcely wished to do 
so. Who or what she was, would never be known 
to me — our paths lay separate ; but yet those in- 
nocent words and angel looks of hers would not be 
forgotten. 

I can fancy my readers exclaiming, with a smile, 
that Dr. Harold was in love — love, too, at first 
sight. And they may possibly smile yet more, 
when I declare now, even in my old age, that 
there was no love in those early feelings of mine, 
though something perhaps of romance. It was the 
angel I worshipped, not the woman ; the purity, the 
seraphic disposition indicated by that countenance. 
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Had 1 fallen in love, in the common acceptation of 
the term^ I should have longed to meet again the 
object of my sudden passion. I did not do so. I 
knew that her protector, cautious and shrewd, had 
determined to avoid me; I had read it in her 
sharp eyes, and I acquiesced in the .resolution. It 
was better so. Enough for me that I had seen 
that lovely Violet once — that such flowers did 
bloom on life's unfrequented ways. 

So months passed away ; and winter, ever a busy 
time with me, set in with more than usual severity. 
One day I had been visiting a poor bedridden 
patient who lived over a grocer^s shop in an ob- 
scure street some distance from my own house, 
when, on emerging from the door (my movements 
being generally as rapid as my time was short), I 
all but ran up against two persons who were on 
the point of entering it. Mutual apologies were 
followed by mutual scrutiny. The one, a servant 
girl of the humblest description, and remarkable 
only for the fiery redness of her locks, I had never 
beheld before ; the features of the other were in- 
delibly impressed on my memory — familiar to me 
even in my sleep. I started. I could hardly be- 
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lieve my eyes. Was itt — ^yes^ it was indeed Miss 
Armitage I 

Violet — ^but sadly changed ; her eyes less bright, 
her sweet face thinner, and with less of its lovely 
bloom than before. But how shall I describe the. 
light that flashed over her countenance when she 
beheld me? It Was like the sun breaking out 
from grey clouds, and shedding a glow over the 
whole landscape. Eyes, lips, dimples, all smiled — 
a smile of innocent recognition and glad greeting. 
And when, raising my hat, I observed that I 
seemed destined always to be rough in my meet- 
ings with her, an expression of archness, almost of 
gaiety, sparkled in her eyes. The attendant 
damsel, whose gloveless hands were chapped and 
cracked all over, stood staring at us in open- 
mouthed astonishment* 

A few moments sufficed to make me acquainted 
with alh Mrs. Morris was very ill again ; she had 
been confined to her bed for weeks ; and the tears 
rolled down the poor girl's cheeks as she added her 
fears that she would never get better again — never I 

" And why had she not sent for me 1" I gravely 
inquired. 
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" Oh ! she had wished it herself — wished it so 
much ; but nothing would induce Mrs. Morris to 
consent. She would not hear of it ! " 

" You should have sent without asking her," I 
said, affecting a displeasure I was very far from 
feeling. " Did I not tell you she was going on a 
wrong system before 1 — throwing away her chances 
of recovery! And when her life is perhaps at 
stake, surely ^' 

*' Oh, sir 1" she exclaimed with imploring eager- 
ness, " I acted for the best ; I did indeed. I could 
not send for you when she forbade it. If you knew 
all '' 

" Well, well," I rejoined, " it can't be helped — 
it can't be helped. But now, I shall take on my- 
self to come. / am not bound to obey her, though 
it seems you are ; and I shall pay her a visit this 
very day." 

Her eyes thanked me. 

"Oh J you are good," said she; then, in a low 
voice, almost as though to herself, " If you could 
know how I have wished that you would come of. 
your own accord !" 

" How could I do so, when I did not even know 
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her direction f I gave her mine, that she might 
apply to me at any time, and pressed her to do 
so ; but — well ! — no matter — tell me where she 
lives now." 

She directed me to a particular house not far 
distant. She was going back at once, she said ; 
she only came out with Patsy — turning to her 
open-mouthed companion— for a little air. It 
seemed to do her headache good, and they 
had to buy some arrowroot, and one or two 
other things ; — that done, they would return home 
directly. 

I remarked that her looks dissatisfied me, and 
that I should prescribe for her, as well as for Mrs. 
Morris. The colour rose to her cheeks, and she 
pressed her little hands together. 

" Please — ^please, sir, say nothing about me be- 
fore her !" she cried, beseechingly ; " I am well — 
quite well, indeed !— only a little tired. Last 
night was a worse one than usual," her voice 
trembled slightly; *^and it is so sad to see her 
suffer. But if you say anything before her, she 
will not let me sit up with her." 

" Nor ought you to do so," I replied, gravely. 
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" Oh, sir r 

She laid her hand on my coat sleeve. It was so 
light, yet so pleading a touch, that it went to my 
heart- — 

" She is all I have in the world," the girl said, 
with infinite feeling ; " let me — let me nurse her 
whilst she remains with me !" 

" My dear young lady," I replied, forcing my- 
self to speak with grave good sense, *^ I have no 
power to control — I can only advise you. As a 
doctor, I tell you that you are taxing your strength 
too much. But I will see her ; I shall know better 
what to say when I have seen her. Now, I have 
a short visit still to pay in this neighbourhood ; 
do you make your purchases, and go quietly 
home : by the time you have reached it, I shall be 
there." 

But when 1 had found the place — and a poor 
dingy place it was — she was already waiting to 
receive me. She had flung her bonnet and shawl 
on a chair, and from the comb that confined them 
in the simplest manner, escaped those heavy, 
glorious curls. Never in my life had I beheld 
such hair. Nature had so fashioned it that, 
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however arranged — ^whether after the manner of 
the Greek statues, simply looped up behind, and 
suffered to fall again, or confined loosely by a 
comb, as on the present occasion — ^it was a picture 
in itself j every separate curl a perfect study. It 
was singular how much of the child yet lingered 
about that girl. The peculiar glossy shine you so 
I'arely see but in infancy and childhood, still 
glowed on her dark hair. You longed to take it 
up, and stroke it, as you would a child's. 

But ah! what a scene! Every part of it 
stamped itself on my recollection, in far less time 
that it takes now to describe it. Two poor small 
rooms, opening into one another, at the top of a 
mean lodging-house, with the shabbiest furniture, 
and that of the scantiest ; a tiny grate, containing 
some dying embers, in that bitter winter weather ; 
a little shelf, with a few — very few — articles of 
crockery ; a kettle, a tea-pot, one or two saucepans, 
all scrupulously clean; some well-worn books 
against the wall, in the comer; a table by the 
window, on which were one or two half -finished 
drawings, a paint-box and brushes, and some work 
in progress; in the inner room, a double iron bed- 
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stead, from which peeped forth the sallow pinched 
countenance of Mrs. Morris; a green curtain 
nailed up against the window to exclude the light ; 
an old setttee, with a pillow and patchwork cover, 
evidently used as a makeshift for the youthful 
nurse to rest upon ; a little table by the bed, on 
which were an old bible, one or two medicine 
bottles, and a jug of cold water. All these, and 
much, much more, my eyes and mind took in 
almost at a glance. What a tale of endurance 
they told ! The stamp of hard grinding poverty 
was over all — melancholy, unmistakeable. 

Yet, sordid and wretched as that dwelling 
looked, it was bright with love. An angel dwelt 
there, ministering — shallowing the place. 

It was singularly clean. Nothing that care 
could do to brighten and to humanise had been 
neglected; not a particle of dust could be per- 
ceived anywhere. In the window, in a poor cage 
— ^poor, like everything else — a canary hopped 
about, all the more nimbly because of my entrance. 
I saw the girl glance at it with a smile, as it flew 
wildly against its prison wires, scared, no doubt, at 
the sight of a stranger. The circumstance was 
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not without its significance ; it proved^ to my 
mind, at least, that not many persons entered 
there. 

Constant observation had taught me to read 
countenances with a certain quick accuracy, in- 
dispensable, indeed, to a medical man, and I per- 
ceived, in Mrs. Morris's eyes, that she was any- 
thing but rejoiced to see me. I cared little for 
this, however. Her case was a sad, well-nigh a 
hopeless one ; and the barest humanity must make 
one wish to allay, as far as science could do it, 
sufferings that nothing could radically cure. I 
gave myself up unreservedly to the consideration 
of her case. Not a look, not a word, did I bestow 
on the girl who stood opposite, with eyes fixed 
upon my face, striving to gather from it what I 
thought. I allowed her to gather nothing. I 
spoke cheerfully, when I had but too much reason 
to fear the utmost that could be done for that poor 
sufferer was to smoothe her painful passage to the 
grave. The time was not yet come to tell her so, 
and whilst there is life there is, or should be, 
hope. 

"Now, ma'am," said I, when I had carefully 
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examined every symptom, and made my own 
internal summary of the case, "I am an arbi- 
trary man — doctors generally are when they are 
worth anj'thing. I can make you better; this 
dreadful pain that you suffer, I can materially 
lessen ; I can procure you rest at night. But you 
must obey me. I must have my own way — ^I 
always have with my patients. And the first 
thing I shall do, will be to send here a person" — • 
(I was conscious, though I kept my eyes fixed on 
Mrs. Morris, that Violet started ; I felt it, though 
I did not see it) — " not to nurse you, that is better 
done by Miss Armitage, of course ; but to explain 
to you both about the medicines I wish taken, the 
application of the blisters " (a deposit of water had 
fonned in her knee-joints), « the haths, and other 
necessary treatment. This person has attended 
many such cases under me ; she knows exactly 
what should be done. It will be a kindness to 
have her, for she must serve during a certain time 
in this way, before I can pronounce her qualified 
for a situation she aspires to fill in a hospital. On 
no account, therefore, must you give her anything 
— on no account whatever." 
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I said this with considerable sternness, and saw 
that they exchanged looks. 

" I will send her here this evening, or to-night, 
with medicines, and other things, which cannot be 
prepared in that small grate. Now, ma'am, I can't 
allow you to talk," I added, as the patient was 
beginning to express her thanks ; " I ought to be 
very angry at your not sending for me as I told 
you to do. But I have taken the matter into my 
own hands now ; and I mean to come regularly, 
whether you like it or not. After a day or two, 
you will be uncommonly glad that I do so." 

She did not say that she should ; and I knew 
very well that she still distrusted both my kind- 
ness and myself. 

Miss Armitage followed me out into the pas- 
sage. 

"Sir, sir," said she, in a low, anxious tone, 
"' what do you think of her ? Is she very ill f " 

" Very ill," I replied ; " but her complaint is 
fortunately one that is susceptible of great miti- 
gation. All depends on your doing exactly what 
I shall explain to Mrs. Beddoes." 

I spoke with that decision which not only in* 
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spires confidence, but ensures obedience. After 
all, manner has fully as much to do with the 
success of a doctor as either knowledge or 
skill. 

" I will — I will indeed — but, sir ^^ 

She was interrupted by the sick woman's voice 
calling for her querulously, " Miss Armitage, my 
dear ! — ^Miss Armitage 1" 

I understood it — I entered into it. 

" You had better return to your invalid," I said ; 
and, without touching her hand, which she seemed 
about to offer — almost without looking at her, I 
bowed, and hurried downstairs. 

To dive into the lower regions of this dwelling, 
tumbling up against pails and buckets (for a great 
washing was going on), and creating quite a panic 
amongst a set of staring, blowsy children, till at 
last I had got hold of the proprietress of the place^ 
was my next business. From this woman, a soft- 
hearted, curl-papered creature, whose bust reminded 
one of well-stuffed pincushions, and who seemed 
to have children clinging to her as snails do to 
walls, I elicited all that she could tell me respect- 
ing her lodgers of the upper story. It was not 
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much, though it took her a long time to relate. 
" They're poor," she said ; " so poor they often 
can scarce 'ford themselves food or fule, though 
till the last three weeks they've always paid their 
rent regular. Mrs. Morris, she've heen able to 
earn a trifle by needlework till lately, and Miss 
Armitage, she've tried to sell her drawin's, which 
they're sweetly pretty, as well as them leather 
carvings she make, but she gets a mere nothin' 
for 'em, not more than pays the cost of the 
materials. It's awful to hear the poor lady groan 
o'nights — lawful ; and the young man which 'tends 
her, he don't seem to say she'll ever get better. But 
Miss Armitage, oh ! she's a angel — she is indeed ! 
So 'tentive to her ! — a slave were a joke to it ; and 
these children all so fond of her ! She sat up 
with Tommy two nights, when he scalded hisself 
with the kettle, a-trying to drink from the spout, 
he did — a naugh-ty boy T — Here a convulsive 
movement of the speaker^s petticoats indicated the 
agitated proximity of the culprit in question — 
" In short, I haven't the heart to ask the poor souls 
for their rent, though what I'm to do, with all 
these lambs to feed ! And Mr. Jinks, he dropping 
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down dead on the airy steps seven months back, 
of course he did, as he were in the act of fetching 
the dinner beer." 

And the ^ood woman rambled off into endless 
particulars respecting herself and her progeny, 
from which I found it utterly impossible to recall 
her. 

There are few things more trying to the patience, 
I would even say the temper, of an individual 
whose time is precious, than a conversation with a 
damp, dissatisfied female, who has a heavy wash 
on her mind, one healthy child in her arms, which 
persists in putting its hands over her mouth to 
stop her utterance, and bawling for its supper, 
with intervals of angry writhing and rolling round 
her neck to stare at the stranger ; whilst another 
tugs at her waist, and a third, concealed behind 
her, drags her backwards with convulsive jerks, at 
the risk of parricidically breaking her neck against 
the wainscot. Not many persons, wishing to 
obtain information, could retain their equanimity 
under such circumstances. But — ^I say it to my 
own credit — I did. I submitted to a lengthened 
detail of the late Mr. Jinks's moral and physical 
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peculiarities, by which I ascertained that, though 
that worthy gentleman had been somewhat too 
much addicted to the use of the poker and tongs 
during life, with an occasional touch of a flat iron, 
and although the sky above weren't more blue than 
Mrs. Jinks's body six days out of the blessed seven, 
yet that, on the whole, taking the fat and the lean 
together, when you come to talk of husbands, her 
experience were, that " though there might, and 
doubtless was, a many better than the late Mr. J., 
yet there was truly likewise a many wuss I" 

I listened to all patiently, and as though I were 
interested —and I had my reward. When she had 
talked herself fairly out of breath, she consented 
to listen to me; when she had exhausted the 
subject of Tommy's measles. Jack's whooping- 
cough, and Sally's chilblains, she was willing to 
hear what I had to say about my patient up-stairs. 
She looked at the half-sovereign I pressed into 
her damp palm, and said it would be a pleasure to 
oblige me, she was sure ; she would put coals im- 
mediate into Mrs. Morris's coal-box ; it were bitter 
cold, cert'ny ! And as for Mrs. Beddoes, or any 
other lady I thought fit to send, they should be 
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welcome to the use of her kitchen fire, night or 
day, to warm anything on. I were very kind ; a 
gentleman, every inch of me — she saw that !" 

In short, I had the satisfacti<m of feeling I 
should have in her a zealous and S3rmpathising 
coadjutor. She struggled up to the door with me, 
children adhering to every part of her person, and 
we parted with mutual compliments. 

It was late before I sat down to my own dinner 
that evening, but I think I never made a better 
nor a happier meal. It did my heart good as I ate 
my tender, juicy mutton chops, and drank my tum- 
bler of good ale, to think of the huge basket I had 
just seen despatched in the cab, with that staunchest 
of my adherents, Mrs. Beddoes, the most intelli- 
gent of nurses, the nicest of sick cooks, the most 
decorous and best read of women. That basket 
contained chickens plump and white ; broth clear 
as amber ; jelly that to look at was to long for ; 
lemonade made after an invaluable receipt; tea 
sent me direct from China by aright-minded patient ; 
bread, pure, crusty, delicious, baked in my own 
oven by my own treasure of a cook ; besides sundry 
other things especially suited to the wants of the 
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recipients. And I had the comfortable certainty 
that Mrs. Beddoes knew how to present these. No 
one better. She was used to save delicacy and 
spare natural pride; hhe could understand and 
enter into such a case as the present. In her 
quiet, business-like manner, she would make her- 
self at home in that melancholy place, giving to 
the whole proceeding the appearance of a matter 
of course — a way the doctor had — " he was apt to 
pique himself on the excellence of the things his 
people manufactured, and to be somewhat arbi- 
trary about his patient's diet. He would be angry, 
oh, dear ! terribly angry, if he found the nourish- 
ment not consumed when he called 1" 

She would take an opportunity of examining 
Miss Armitage's drawings — would lead her to con- 
verse about them naturally ; and would casually 
mention that Mr. Burin, the great print-seller in 
Pall Mall, was in want of a set of such, with which 
to decorate a gentleman's study. She would 
glance at the leather carvings, and observe that 
Mr. Moreen, the well-known upholsterer, often 
bought such she knew ; perhaps she might propose 
to take one to him just to see what he would o£Fer 
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for it ; " for a valance, or mirror, or picture-frame, 
he always said they looked very well — quite as 
well as old oak, which, of course, came expensive." 
In short, Mrs. Beddoes had tact — that rarest of all 
qualities in her position — and I knew that I might 
safely trust both to it and to her. 

She was indeed a kind of character — ^peculiar in 
many respects — and in none more so than in the 
amount of information she had acquired by her 
own efforts. She had been early thrown on her 
own resources, and I had had it in my power on 
more than one occasion to be of material service to 
her. She had repaid me with the most grateful 
devotion ever since, and was never so happy as 
when sent for to nurse a patient for me, or aid in 
some work of charity. She possessed a little 
annuity of twenty-five pounds, bequeathed to her 
by a friend of mine whom she had long faithfully 
nursed ; and on this, and the proceeds of such oc- 
casional jobs as I procured for her, or she for herself, 
she lived in the tiniest and neatest of rooms, doing 
a world of good in her poor district — ^looked up to 
as a perfect mine of erudition and marvel of skill. 
Small, spare, wiry, so upright as to occasion in the 
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observant mind an idea of a permanent backboard 
concealed somewhere within or without her stays, 
with a strong tendency to bridle when speaking, 
which caused a marked development of the 
muscles about the throat — not more than two-and- 
thirty, though looking considerably older — ^with 
light transparent eyes, and corkscrew ringlets, 
that, although guiltless of curl-papers, were never 
out of curl — she was a prodigy of physical strength 
and moral firmness. No fatigue overcame her, 
no danger deprived her of her presence of mind. 
After a night of the most anxious watching, 
thei*e she would be in the morning, her apron 
clean, herself fresh, alert, and ready to carry out 
any order of the doctor, however troublesome. 
Ceremoniously respectful in her manner, and 
grandiloquent in her language — seldom using an 
unfit expression, though occasionally an ungram- 
matical one — she was, as she would say of herself, 
granite with her patients in the enforcing of orders, 
but motherliness itself when they had duly sub- 
mitted to them. 

Drinking water ^' upon principle," she yet made 
a point, and a strong point, of her tea ; which was 
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but reasonable, seeing that that grateful beverage 
'^ cheers, but not inebriates ;" and other stimulants 
she rigidly negatived. Scrupulously clean in her 
person and her habits, a stickler for the decorum 
and proprieties of the sick-room, piquing herself 
not a little on a character and a system of her 
own, diametrically opposed to those of nurses in 
general, whom she was wont to designate as ^^ a shal- 
low, illiterate set ;" with some pride, more vanity, 
and most of all, candour in admitting her own 
faults — ^such was Mrs. Beddoes; than whom I 
never met with a trustier nurse, or more conscien- 
tious Christian. For half a lifetime at least, she 
and I have been associated together, and our 
mutual regard, which increases with our years, can 
end only with our lives. 
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CHAPTER m. 

IITRS. MORRIS suffered sadly during the next 
-"-^ few days ; but this the nature of the necessary 
remedies rendered unavoidable. In rather less than 
a fortnight, however, the change that had taken 
place, not only in her state, but in that of those 
two poor rooms, was something wonderful. Her 
worn, pinched face had lost much of its suffering 
expression; quiet rest and good nourishing food 
had done their part towards raising both her 
strength and spirits; whilst around her everything 
bore an air of comfort — ^actual, solid comfort, if 
not of something more. A broad sofa and easy 
chair had been provided for her during the day ; 
a wadded coverlet kept her wasted limbs warm at 
night ; a neat press-bed, made to close, replaced 
the miserable settee ; clean druggets covered the 
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floors; the cracked window-panes had been re- 
paired; so that when the new curtains of some 
cheap red stuff were drawn for the evening, the 
table and arn\-chair placed near the clear fire, the 
kettle singing on the hob, and the tea ready, a 
pleasanter picture could scarcely be imagined than 
that little interior presented. How had this mar- 
vellous change been effected? All through the 
tact of Mrs. Beddoes ; aided, of course, by a little 
solid assistance from me. 

A few of the most necessary articles of furni- 
ture I had lent ; but my object was not to provide 
comforts for these poor ladies (for they were both 
ladies in mind), but to enable them to provide 
them for themselves — or to think so. Within 
three days after my first visit, Miss Armitage had 
sold two drawings to Mr. Burin for a couple of 
guineas each, and a carved leather picture frame to 
Mr. Moreen for a pound ; -besides receiving orders 
from each of those tradesmen for work which would 
prove highly remunerative for some time to come. 
Ah 1 what a rich reward was mine, when, on my 
paying them my accustomed visit the following 
day, I saw the expression of her face! How 
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thankfully I looked back then on my own past 
struggles ! how I appreciated the stout heart and 
sturdy frame with which Providence had enabled 
me to pull through, when many another had sunk 
exhausted beside me. I was rich now, well able 
to lend a helping hand to those less fortunate than 
myself, without lessening one essential comfort, 
even whilst I added indescribably to my own hap- 
piness. 

So, in course of time, aided by Mrs.Beddoes, who, 
under cover of my authority, recommended the pur- 
chase of whatever would minister to health or cure, 
the gentle Violet filled those rooms with comforts ; 
—comforts of her own earning. No longer borne 
down by toil, and, worse still, anxiety for the mor- 
row's needs, she sang, at her painting or her work, 
simple songs, snatches of melody that it did one's 
heart good to hear. 

Ere long, her sweet face resumed its light-hearted 
expression, her cheeks grew rounder, and the 
dimples once more played around her exquisite 
mouth. How beautiful, how bewitching, she was 
in those days ! Would that I could bring her be- 
fore my readers as I used to see her, in her simple 
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dress of some black stuff, that hung in soft, dull 
folds, as she sat or stood, yet fitted so perfectly 
round her slender waist and throat ; just one little 
rim of white collar appearing, fastened in front 
by a tiny, tiny rose of carved bog oak — the only 
thing approaching to an ornament she wore. 
Would that I could draw the small Grecian head, 
the graceful falling shoulders, the hair twisted in 
one ^and coil, from which still escaped masses of 
those dark curls that shone like jet against her 
dull garment ; the sweet, loving, shaded eyes, so 
hauntingly beautiful, from whose exquisite hue, 
doubtless, she drew her name — eyes to which tears 
would spring almost as readily as smiles ; the play- 
ful, arch expression of the almost childlike mouth, 
with its pearl-like teeth; the indefinable look of 
innocent purity shed over all ! 

How she gladdened those rooms by her presence ! 
How dear that narrow street became for her sake ! 
— ^how bright that dingy dwelling I Por everyone 
loved her — everyone delighted in the mere sight 
of her suave and gracious loveliness. The eye 
that looked upon her rejoiced, and was glad. 
There was something so genial, so sympathising, in 

TOL. I. F 
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her countenance, that it put you in good humour 
with your fellow-creatures and with yourself. 
You could not pass by that modest Violet, bloom- 
ing in the shade, without a pleasant emotion — a 
glance of loving admiration for one of the fairest 
of God's works. The carroty-haired maid-of-all- 
work worshipped her with an insane worship ; the 
stout-legged, weather-beaten milk-woman had a 
hearty smile for her bonny face ; the prolific pro- 
prietress of the mansion pronounced her a deal 
too good and too handsome for this world; the 
blowsy, apple-cheeked children followed her in 
fond, inconvenient swarms whenever she appeared. 
She loved to have them in her room, to teach and 
play with; she had a regular class of them on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. Even that 
headstrong, unmanageable Tommy, who was as 
full of mischief, his mother declared, as the dust-hole 
of rubbish, would not refuse his a, b, Aab, and a, d, 
Aad, at her bidding. 

Her gentle soul was full of benevolence for all 
creation. It made her happy for the day to dis- 
tribute a piece of gingerbread, or a few apples^ 
amongst these ignorant children. I found this 
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out, and often brought such cheap delights, merely 
to witness her pleasure in bestowing them. 

She knitted muffetees for the poor pinched 
wrists of Mrs. Jinks' paralysed grandmother, who 
"never knew what it was to feel warrum now-a-days, 
'cause she were so numb, so numb in her limbs ; she 
supposed it was the growin' old." She helped to 
put on the leeches for little Sally when " she fell 
a-down the airy steps, and hurt her arm so dread- 
ful ; and the child, she ceased screaming the mo- 
ment she see Miss Armitage a-handling of them, 
nasty things ! Tb be sure it were more like an 
angel than anything else — a-pinchin' of their tails 
so bold. They raly seemed to know her, as every- 
thing did — and bit a'most directly." 

She had a kind word even for the sweeps, 
when she met them on the dirty staircase ; and 
they would range themselves against the wall to 
let her pass, as though she were a Duchess, with a 
sort of ignorant, astonished admiration for that 
bright vision with the shining hair. I believe, 
myself, the postman had a secret passion for her, 
and fumbled with the letters a greal deal longer 

f2 
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than was necessarjr, in the hope that she might 
come out for hers. 

She was called '^Our Miss Armitage" in that 
lodging — ^the inmates prided themselves in her, as 
though she were a production of the place ; and 
come at what hour I might, I never found her em- 
ployed in other than a benevolent or useful em- 
ployment. Those small delicate fingers were 
always busy; generally in the service of others. 
An indescribable air of refinement rested on all 
she did ; she ennobled the humblest employment, 
as she adorned the most elegant. It was beautiful 
to watch her bending over her easel — she had one 
now ; I had been imperative on that point — yet 
more touching to behold her hovering aroimd the 
helpless form of Mrs. Morris, arranging her 
pillows again and again, to procure ease for her ach- 
ing limbs ; administering her medicine^-often her 
food ; striving with an angel's patience to satisfy the 
thousand querulous and unreasonable demands that 
sickness makes — ^almost charming it away with en- 
couraging words and loving smiles. That vision 
would recur to me at all times — in all scenes. How- 
ever I might be irritated, wearied in the course of 
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the day's work, the thought of that angel with the 
violet eyes — of what she habitually wrought and 
suffered — would recall me to my better self, and 
dispose me to be charitable and indulgent. Who 
indeed could see her as I saw her, and not profit 
by the lesson ? And I had my moments of happi- 
ness, too, to look forward to. Whatever the 
anxiety and disappointment of the twenty-four 
hours, there would still be one half-hour among 
them that would more than repay for all. I 
should see her, breathe the same air that she did, 
learn from her countenance that she was happy, 
and feel in my inmost heart that I had contributed 
to make her so. 

I very early discovered that she had learnt to 
know my step. Steal up the stairs as softly as I 
might, she invariably heard me; and there she 
was, holding the door open for me to enter, with a 
face full of eager, glad greeting. 

" The bird knows you," she said one day, look- 
ing towards the cage with moistened eyes; "he 
knows you quite well now, and chirps out loud 
when he hears you coming. Dear little Dicky, it 
is his way of speaking his gratitude. He is so 
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much brighter and better since you came." 
" He is obedient," I answered ; ^' a docile patient, 
which some that 1 have are not. I ordered him a 
lump of sugar daily, and some bread and milk, 
carefully prepared ; he takes both regularly, and 
of course improves. Some people have been 
ordered bitter ale, and meat twice a day, but they 
don't always obey those orders." 

I had been many weeks attending Mrs. Morris ; 
yet I had never shaken hands with Miss Armi- 
tage. My conversation and attention were always 
engrossed by her friend ; and anyone, to see me, 
would have thought that she herself was not only 
indifferent to, but comparatively disregarded by 
me. Nor was this reserve assumed to reassure the 
anxious mind of Mrs. Morris, whose fears of me 
were long in disappearing, though they did dis- 
appear at last. It came naturally. I could no 
more help it than I could help my daily attend- 
ance at that house. Not only an infinite reve- 
rence, but a strange constraint, which I could 
neither explain nor overcome, kept me, as it were, 
spell-bound ; making it impossible for me to be 
with that innocent girl as I was with the rest of 
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the world. She was to me a thing apart — to serve, 
to protect, to surround with tender care, and ease, 
and innocent pastimes; but I would have died 
rather than that she should know she owed these 
things to me. Oh ! sweet poetic days ! oh ! early 
dawn of love, how^ I recall you! I am old 
now — walking with feeble steps downward to 
the grave ; but when I think of that time — that 
glorious spring-time of love — I forget my j'^ears, 
and dream that I am once more young. 

For I had led a hard life — a hurried, struggling, 
week-day sort of existence. There had been no 
holidays for me ; none of those pauses from this 
world's jar and strife, when a man can forget 
matters of fact, and give up his soul to poetry 
and the boundless study of the unseen. My very 
Sabbaths had been scarcely days of rest ; I had 
cases that mtist be attended to, patients for whom 
rest was an unknown thing. Besides, I had never 
forgotten that I had to climb — to reach the summit ; 
and he who grasps with eager, resolute hands at 
every inequality that can aid his difficult ascent, 
and keep his stumbling feet from falling, has 
neither time to watch the stars, nor yet to look for 
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flowers ; still less to pluck those he may chance to 
see around him. But here grew one in my very 
path; the sweetest ever beheld by mortal man; 
could I choose, but linger near it, and, lingering, 
gaze and love I 

For I did love Violet Amiitage. Yes, with the 
whole strength of an energetic virgin heart, I 
loved her now. I had thought never to care for 
woman ; I had laughed at the tender passion, and 
defied it. Tlie little god had his revenge of me, 
and that amply. 

But to love was, as yet, all I did. I planned 
nothing — I hoped for nothing — scarcely did I 
realize what I felt. The happiness of that young 
passion was enough ; I hid it from all eyes — most 
of all from hers. I laid it up in my heart, and 
kept glad silence. 

Sometimes she would try to thank me for my 
kindness — the good that I had done her "dear 
Morrie ;" but this was gall and wormwood to me. 
What she, gentle and courteous as she was, must 
have thought of me, I know not ; but on these 
occasions I always turned abruptly from her, and 
addressed my conversation to Mrs. Morris. What 
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had gratitude to do between us two? The very 
idea was insofferable. What price did I not set 
upon the blessed power I possessed of benefiting 
her— of shielding her from want, without her know- 
ledge? Was not that a boon for which all grati- 
tude would be poor ? What reward that could be 
offered would induce me to give it up to any 
mortal breathing? 

My conversations with Mrs. Morris were often 
long, sometimes jocular, always friendly. Her 
confidence, difficult as it had been to gain, was 
wholly gained at last. She saw that the grave 
respect of my manner to Miss Armitage never 
varied ; that when I pressed her hand with that 
affectionate interest a doctor feels in the patient 
he has brought through serious peril, I only bowed 
to her young companion. In short, she learnt by 
degrees that I was both honest and harmless, and 
I am well assured reproached herself for ever 
having doubted me. She began to consult me 
about the health of her sweet charge, who, bloom- 
ing as she looked, was far from strong, and more- 
over the child of a consumptive mother. Gravely 
I listened to her talk — her anxious fears lest the 
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girl should overwork; respectfully I questioned 
Miss Violet herself, enjoining care, rest, nourish- 
ing food, avoidance of night air and other risks. 
But never did I so much as touch her hand or 
feel her pulse. 

One day, however — ^when shall I forget it f — 
Mrs. Morris appealed to me to prescribe for her 
more particularly. She was much less strong than 
she had been, she said ; would I take her in hand, 
and insist on her doing what was right? She was 
sure I could make her quite well, if I would. 

Laughing and playful, the girl denied any weak- 
ness, any ailment, declaring she had never felt 
better ; that she required no doctoring, and would 
submit to none; and blushing rosy red as she 
strove to elude my questions. But Mrs. Morris 
would not be overcome. She entreated that I 
would feel her pulse, and ascertain for myself her 
real condition. Finding it impossible to resist her 
importunities, I grasped the delicate arm that I 
had never yet touched, and for a few seconds the 
soft swift pulse throbbed beneath my compressing 
fingers, whilst every beat awoke a hundred respon- 
sive pulses in my frame. Moved by what feeling 
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I know not, Violet struggled to free herself, and 
well nigh succeeded. 

"Now, Miss Armitage, my dear!" pleaded Mrs. 
Morris reproachfully — almost angrily, "do, to oblige 
me — there's a love, be quiet. Dr. Harold can 
never feel it, if you do so." 

Still she struggled ; less resolutely indeed, but 
more than enough to disturb a doctor^s calcula- 
tions ; so, drawing out my watch, and taking the 
rebellious hand in one of mine, I held it clasped, 
whilst with the other I strove to examine her 
pulse. Thus she was powerless, and for the space 
of one whole minute her sweet fingers were in- 
closed in mine, and lay there, no longer resisting— 
motionless. I had never so much as brushed 
against a fold of her black dress, and now her 
hand lay locked in mine, and our pulses beat 
together. 

It was over — that minute — a lifetime in itself. 
I had said in my own heart that when the minute 
hand touched the sixtieth second, I would release 
her — and I did. 

" What is it?" inquired Mrs. Morris, anxiously ^ 
" / thought it much too quick last night — much — " 
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" It w too quick/* I replied gravely, patting up 
my watch ; *^ decidedly too quick." 

But the secret of its beatings I kept to myself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IflSS ARMFTAGE was the grand-daughter 
-"-*■ of one Sir Ruf as Armitage, and the niece 
of another, and her pedigree could be traced further 
back than that of most families in England. Sir 
Ruf us, her grandfather, had, at the age of nineteen, 
eloped with the young daughter of a neighbouring 
baronet ; had succeeded, at one-and-twenty, to a 

fine unencumbered property in shire; and, 

before he had attained the age of thirty-five, had 
contrived to run through one of the largest for- 
tunes it ever fell to the lot of a man to inherit. 
The principal family estate was fortunately en- 
tailed, but everything he could possibly lay hands 
on was gradually disposed of, to redeem his gam- 
bling debts ; till at last he was forced to fly his 
own country, and take refuge in a small French 
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town, where he lived for many years in greater 
poverty than repute. 

Meanwhile, his wife, broken down by the 
various trials to which she had been subjected, 
died the painful death of premature decay ; and 
his only son — who afterwards proved as remark- 
able for parsimony as he had been for extravagance 
— succeeded to the fortune of a great-uncle, an old 
general officer, who had amassed a very large sum 
of money in India, and had died childless. This 
gentleman, to mark his indignant sense of his 
elder kinsman's unprincipled career, ignored him 
altogether in his will, bequeathing all he possessed 
to the future head of the family, with an earnest 
request that he would do what in him lay to re- 
store the ancient property to its wonted splendour. 
He could scarcely have left . the younger Rufus a 
task more congenial to his feelings. An arrange- 
ment was soon made, by which the father aban- 
doned the estate to the sole care and guardianship 
of his son, who, at one-and-twenty, took up his 
abode there, and from that time devoted his 
energies, as well as the bulk of his income, to its 
improvement. Out of this income, however, he 
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made Sir Bufus a small annual allowance ; quite 
sufficient to maintain him in comfort, though not 
in luxury ; and on this the baronet lived for a- 
while, quietly enough, in the town in Normandy 
he had first chosen for his residence. 

Six months had scarcely elapsed, however, when 
the ire of his son was strongly aroused by the an- 
nouncement of his actual marriage with the pretty 
but penniless daughter of an officer residing in the 
same town, coupled with the intelligence that he 
intended shortly bringing his young bride to Eng- 
land, to make acquaintance with her stepson, and 
the beauties of Armitage's Coiui;. The answer of 
the younger Bufus to this letter was brief and de- 
cided. Not only he would never receive his 
father's second wife at Armitage's Court, but 
from the moment that father set foot in his own 
country, the income he now received should cease, 
and for ever. Nor did either entreaties or re- 
monstrances shake this determination. The 
younger Bufus was not a man to depart from a 
resolution once formed ; and of this his parent was 
pretty well aware. The broken-down rou6 re- 
signed himself, therefore, to the fate he was unable^ 
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to avert, and continued an exile to the day of his 
death. He was forty-one when he contracted this 
second marriage (his son being exactly twenty 
years his junior), and his bride was barely two- 
and-twenty. Two children were bom to him 
during the first years of their union, a son and 
daughter ; the former (afterwards Violet's father)^ 
in course of time, followed somewhat too closely 
in the paternal footsteps, and, at the age of nine- 
teen, ran off with a handsome French girl, as un- 
provided with means as his own mother had been. 
The baronet's indignation was as violent as it was 
unreasonable. Forgetful of his own past follies, 
he vowed never to forgive that of his son ; nor 
would he receive or pardon the young couple, in 
spite of their repeated and earnest entreaties, as 
well as those of his only daughter, who bitterly 
mourned the loss of her brother's society. 

This marriage, however, imprudent as it was, 
.proved a happier one than might have been ex- 
pected. The lovers — ^for such they continued 
whilst their brief union lasted — never repented the 
step they had taken, although they had to straggle 
with occasional poverty, depending on the proceeds 
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of the young husband's pen for their support ; and 
when his premature death occurred, the conse- 
quence of a fall from a horse, the poor wife grieved 
so bitterly that her health gave way, and she sank 
into a species of decline. Conscious her end was 
approaching, she wrote to Sir Bufus, who had 
been for some years again a widower, entreating 
him, as a last request, to afford his son's child a 
home, and suffer it to be brought up and educated 
by Miss Armitage, to whom her late husband had 
been so tenderly attached. The baronet was then 
not very far from seventy, extremely feeble, and, as 
ever, poor. Age and misfortunes had to a certain 
degree softened him, and possibly some pangs of 
remorse might have been awakened in his callous 
heart by the sudden and premature death of his 
son. He did not refuse the prayer of the dying 
widow. Her little girl was received by him with 
kindness, soon became the idol of every one in his 
house, and from that time never quitted Miss 
Armitage for a single day. 

The devotion indeed of this aunt to the beau- 
tiful Violet could not be exceeded, though it was 
soon almost equalled by that of Anne Morris, an 
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attached and very superior maid, who, having fol- 
lowed the second Lady Armitage from her maiden 
to her married home, had been a kind of confi- 
dential factotum in Sir Kufus's establishment ever 
since. She lived with him for two-and-thirty 
years, nursed him through his last illness, and when 
Miss Armitage found herself not only an orphan, 
but so miserably poor that it was diificult to con- 
ceive how she was to provide the necessaries of 
life for herself and her little niece, this faithful 
servant insisted on giving up her own small hoard, 
the hard savings of many years, to the common 
support, and declared that nothing on earth should 
separate her from the beings whom she had learnt 
to love better than her own kindred. 

Some little money was realised by the sale of 
the deceased baronet's effects, which enabled the 
trio to proceed to England, where, after a while, 
they settled themselves in a very humble manner 
in a small village near London. The present Sir 
Bufus, who had married the daughter of the Earl 
of Pentonville, with seventy thousand pounds, and 
rejoiced in the possession of one son and two 
daughters, had been duly apprized of his father^s 
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death by his half-sister, and had, in return, an- 
nounced his magnificent intention of paying to her 
the annual stipend of one hundred pounds as long 
as she should continue unmarried. It had been to 
poor Miss Armitage a bitter pill to accept this 
charity. He had been harsh and undutif ul to their 
common par^it ; he was worse than unfeeling to 
herself. He had never forgiven that parent's 
second marriage ; never, until now, condescended 
to hold any direct intercourse with her; never so 
much as acknowledged the existence of his orphan 
niece. He had, in fact, ignored the second family 
altogether. Gladly would she have refused his 
aid, bestowed, not in kindness, but as alms ; but it 
was no matter of choice. She must live — the little 
Violet must live; and however she might hope 
in the end to work out something like independ- 
ence for both, she must, for a time at least, submit 
to accept, what was not luxury, but bare mtiinten^ 
ance. How, indeed, could she expose an innocent 
child to starve for want of that bread which his 
harshness and her wounded pride rendered it so 
bitter to herself to accept. 

Bufa Armitage was one of those persons who, 
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whatever their condition or circumstances of life, 
do their duty unflinchingly, and add one more 
to the many instances daily presenting themselves, 
of the contrast of children to their parents. Her 
father had been reckless, dissipated, self-indulgent ; 
she was virtuous in her principles, and rigid in her 
performance of every duty. The errors she had 
witnessed, and, one might add, smarted under, 
were precisely those she most carefully avoided 
for herself — whether from natural disposition or 
from bitter experience of their evils — who can tell t 
Perhaps from both ! 

And do we not see the same at every turn ? Look 
atClaraDeLude! How downright — ^brusqueeven — * 
in her scrupulous veracity, is that gkl 1 She will not 
say she is glad to see you if she is indifferent ; she 
avoids even the commonest conventional phrases 
that express warmth, but mean nothing. Look 
into her clear honest eyes ; — ^you will see no guile 
there — ^her whole soul abhors it. Yet she has been 
brought up by the most mendacious — the most 
manoeuvring of mothers ; a woman to whom deceit 
is the natural element — truth an impossibility. 
Even when there is nothing to gain by falsehood, 
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Mrs. De Lude cannot be true ; it would go against 
her — it is foreign to her instincts. Her whole life 
is spent in striving, not only to avoid truth, but 
to make falsehood assume its semblance. And 
her girl sees this ; but sees only to avoid. 

And that proud, contemptuous Countess of 
Haughton, sweeping, with ponderous, magnificent 
skirts, by and over anyone not precisely of her 
monde, as though they were of a coarser-grained 
flesh than herself — she can't get her bevy of fresh- 
looking girls to be other than good-natured and 
affable. She tries hard, but it won't do. Inso- 
lence is not to be commanded, any more than 
courtesy, especially among the softer sex. The 
more supercilious she, the more affable they ; 
stiiving, by cordial tones and friendly glances, to 
make up for her impertinence. True, people are 
afraid to approach them. They won't marry, very 
likely ; for who would beard such a tigress in her 
den, or dare to stretch out a hand to one of her 
cubs, however willing they might be for frolic or 
fondling. The utmost the poor things can hope 
for, is to be looked upon with compassion. In the 
sentence of utter condemnation society passes upon 
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her^ they will not be included : and when you hear 
that there goes the most unpopular woman in Lon- 
don, you may be sure the rejoinder will speedily 
follow — " Yes ; what a misfortune for those girls ! 
No harm in tkem — they are as amiable as she is 
detestable. How comes it that they are so unlike 
her?" 

May it not be that they avoid that of which 
they have seen the evil t 

So, a mean father makes a spendthrift son, and 
vice versa. Over-rigid piety in parents not unfre- 
quently causes their children to turn with aversion 
from that religion which was rendered so unpalat- 
able to them in youth ; whilst the ambitious world- 
ling, whose life has been one struggle for place 
and power, is all astonishment at the serious turn 
his son has taken, and his fixed determination to 
enter the Church. Extremes do indeed meet in 
this strange world of ours. 

In Rufa Armitage nothing was extreme. All 
with her was sound sense, strict self-denial, steady, 
persevering principle. She made out her plan of 
life, and rigidly adhered to it. She and her bro* 
ther had always been literary; he, indeed, had 
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earned a scanty livelihood in Paris by his pen, 
and she would endeavour to increase her pittance 
in England by the same means. Well-informed, 
more sensible than clever, she began by very small 
beginnings, never allowing herself to be disheart- 
ened by failure, and ended in earning sufficient to 
enable her to live comfortably, though in the most 
unpretending manner, and to devote no inconsider- 
able portion of leisure to the education of her 
niece. It was a happy picture of domestic peace, 
that which sweet Violetsnest presented ; for such 
was the name she gave to their pretty snug cot- 
tage. 

With her, Violet was all in all ; and everything 
she possessed, or looked forward to, was considered 
more with reference to Violet than to herself. 
She had said, in her own mind, that her darling's 
home should be a nest sheltered from the rude 
storms of life — a fragrant, fair spot, to be recalled 
in after years as fraught with cherished associa- 
tions — sunny memories, that had not in them a 
shade of gloom. 

Such had been her aim, and it had been entirely 
realized. 
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Mrs. Morris was their only attendant, and she 
was treated more as a friend than a domestic — 
confided in, consulted on all occasions by Miss 
Armitage, yet never losing that quiet respect of 
manner which marks the really superior servant. 
Their little household, humble as it was, had all 
the solid comforts of an English home, for its 
mistress, in spite of a lifetime spent abroad, was 
thoroughly British at heart ; yet over it there was 
a certain air of grace and refinement seldom ac- 
quired except by the gentle and well educated. 

No pains were spared in Violet's education — 
the object of her aunt being to fit her for the situa- 
tion of a first-rate governess, and thus to secure 
her independence of Sir Eufus and of the world. 
And as those always make the best instructors who 
have worked out their first experience on them- 
selves, Miss Armitage proved the most able of 
teachers ; and her pupil, being not only docile, but 
unusually quick, exceeded even her most sanguine 
hopes. Besides being thoroughly grounded in all 
the requisites of an English education, Violet be- 
came a first-rate linguist, a fair musician, and a by 
no means contemptible artist; whilst in thosQ. 
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ornamental works that women delight in, she was 
skilled above most. A certain clever dexterity, 
reminding one of her semi-French origin, was 
Joined in her to the patient perseverance she had 
learnt from her aunt; and with such qualities, 
such powers, and such careful cultivation of them, 
the result was sure to be something very remark- 
able. 

Thus then this lovely and loving creature grew 
up, without young companions — ^frolicsome — child- 
like beside her elders— cherished with an unutter- 
able fondness — aflower among flowers — ^surrounded 
with everything that could minister to happiness 
and peace — pure as fresh-fallen snow — ignorant 
alike of sorrow and of evil. 

But as years rolled on, this Violet blooming in 
the shade did not remain altogether unnoticed. 
Miss Armitage, indeed, had always steadily refused 
to mix in the society of the neighbourhood, having 
neither the means nor the inclination to do so ^ 
but not the less did the rich rector of an adjacent 
parish find his way to Violetsnest ; and, more im- 
portant still, Sir Geoffrey Blois, whose large estates 
surrounded it on every side. They came, and 
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came again, these lorers; they exhausted them* 
selves in courtesies and attentions ; game and hot- 
house fruits abounded at the cottage, and compli- 
ments still more. But Violet had no fancj for 
either the baronet or the rector. Lovely, light- 
hearted, busy as a bee in the sunshine, she flitted 
from occupation to occupation ; she drew, she read, 
and filled the house and garden with snatches of 
melody ; but when her suitors came, she took wild 
flight, like a frightened bird, and could hardly be 
lured back to her nest. Her aunt was grieved. 
Too proud, too well-principled to force in any 
measure inclinations that appeared so decidedly 
adverse, she yet would gladly have led them if she 
could. Gladly would she have seen her beautiful 
Violet the wife of Sir Geoffrey ; a man wealthy, 
well-spoken of, well-connected, and a member of 
Parliament. To announce such an alliance to her 
heartless half-brother would have been to her the 
height of happiness-M-an event worth living for. 
Alas! such a triumph was not destined to be 
hers I 

Sir Geoffrey was ugly and ungainly ; and al- 
though a first-rate classical scholar, little calculated 
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to charm the eye or gain the heart of blooming, 
bright nineteen. Sigh as he would, send presents 
as he might, Violet could not endure him. Such 
was ever the burden of her song — she could not 
endure him. 

Nor did the rector please her better. The 
rector was pious, but prosy — ^attached, but argu- 
mentative — apt to carry the principle of lessons 
into play-time, and to improve *^ the shining hour " 
even of a proposal, till it assumed something of the 
similitude of a sermon. He would paint the de- 
lights of a parsonage, the duties of a parson's wife, 
in much the same language he adopted in his 
lectures; and even his very compliments gene- 
rally ended in a solemn warning against allowing 
herself to be flattered by them. On the whole, 
she was not sure that, of the two, she did not 
prefer Sir Geoffrey. 

"Darling aunty, why should you wish me to 
leave you and Morrie, when we are all so happy 
here ?" she would sometimes exclaim, when Miss 
Armitage had been urging upon her a serious con- 
sideration of the offers of these gentlemen— ^both 
unexceptionable in the world's estimation. ** Why 
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can't we remain as we are t I, for my part, am 
perfectly satisfied. I don't want to be married and 
settled — I don't want to be anything but what 
I am. I never wish to leave Violetsnest. Never, 
never can I be so happy anjrwhere else !" 

Alas ! how little did she or any of them know 
how soon she would have to leave it ! 

One day, towards the end of winter, when the 
air was singularly still, and the thermometer lower 
than it had been remembered for years, Miss 
Armitage was struck with sudden death. She 
had been out on an errand of charity in the village, 
alone, and was met by more than one person on 
her way home, with whom she exchanged the 
usual cordial salutations. Whether, during that 
solitary expedition, she was conscious of any pecu- 
liar sensations, can never be known. She returned 
with her usual rapid step through the little shrub- 
bery, and round by the back entrance into the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Morris was ironing. Looking 
at her with an earnest gaze, which struck that 
thoughtful attendant at the moment as remarkable, 
she sat down on the first chair that presented 
itself, heaved a deep sigh, and immediately expired. 
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In one moment. No time for preparation — ^for 
warning — ^for farewell. The instant before so full 
of life, of energy ; now — nothing ! 

Friends I when we read with careless eyes, slowly 
buttering our toast the while, and sipping our hot 
tea, of this or that fellow-mortal in yesterday's 
obituary, who died at such a place very suddenly^ 
do we pause to think of the anguish of those scenes, 
the stupefying blank that succeeds such events ? 
Which of us breathes an inward prayer for those 
poor mourners on whom the chastenijig hand of 
God has fallen heavily ; beseeching for them the 
plenteousness of His mercy to uphold them under 
it? Which of us? 

Blessings on the gentle -hearted ones who do ! 

Perhaps to none do such sudden calamities come 
with so awful a shock as to the very young. They 
have learnt neither to suffer nor to expect suffer- 
ing ; and joy is to thqm a sort of necessity of ex- 
istence. To older persons, life is a well-conned 
lesson ; as they gradually approach its inevitable 
end, the thought of that end becomes more or less 
familiar, even to the veriest worldling. But the 
young, the light-hearted, the cherished — when they 
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find themselves for the first time face to face with 
Death, and behold that dark angel in the shape of 
one on whom they leaned and trusted, who formed 
a species of barrier between themselves and the 
grave — ^then indeed the lesson is hard to be under- 
stood; then it stamps itself in sharp, icy cha- 
racters on the heart and brain, and is never after- 
wards erased* 

It is common to hear it said that such a one is so 
young, he will soon get over his grief. But I be- 
lieve that the first deep grief is rarely, if ever, 
entirely got over, and in no case forgotten. 

I pass over the scenes that followed the awful 
event I have related. To Violet, so much younger 
than her age, the effect was at first stunning be- 
yond descriptioiu But Mrs. Morris was a woman 
of very superior character. Deeply religious, and, 
above all, devoted to the poor orphan, she at 
once took the place of the autlt who had been 
snatched from her, and, by her unwearied care and 
almost motherly tenderness, mitigated^ as far as 
was possible, the affliction that time only could 
cure. Nor did she satisfy herself with watching 
over and sparing her all the miserable details 
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which cannot be delayed in such cases — she wrote 
privately to Sir Kufus, informing him of the 
calamity that had befallen them^ and of the un- 
protected and destitute state of his niece; imploring 
him to afford her^ if not his countenance, at least 
some assistance towards her future maintenance. 
His reply was, as usual, immediate and decisive. 
Nothing should induce him to give a farthing. He 
had been informed, he said, by Mrs. Weldon, n^e 
Massingberd, the wife of a neighbouring clergy- 
man, of the repeated overtures her reverend brother 
had made to the young person about whom Mrs. 
Morris applied, and of her obstinate refusal of his 
very handsome offers; nor did he see, he con- 
fessed, on what plea he could be expected to 
minister to the caprices, or contribute to the main- 
tenance of an individual, who might command a 
home of her own if it pleased her. What on earth 
did the young lady expect! Was a clerg}m[ian of 
the Church of England, with a rich living and 
good private fortune, not sufficient for her ? Her 
conduct was as ill-advised as it was incompre- 
hensible. If indeed she should come to her 
senses, he. Sir Euf us, on her assuming the name 
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of Massingberd, would be happy to present her 
with a dressmg-case. Till that event occurred, 
he desired to hear no more of her or her con- 
cerns. 

Mrs. Morris had no sooner read than she de- 
stroyed this letter ; nor did Violet Armitage know 
till long after of the appeal thus made on her be- 
half. And when the two aspirants to her hand 
renewed their suit with greater eagerness than ever, 
this faithful servant, following what had been the 
example of her mistress, contented herself with 
quietly placing before her young charge the advan- 
tages of a respectable home and independence, as 
contrasted with poverty, and those struggles which 
it necessarily entails ; and then left her to her own 
unbiassed decision. 

That decision was made at once. Violet could 
not endure either of her admirers, and she would 
never marry a man she could not endure. In 
courteous tetins, she once more declined their 
offers, and declared her rejection of them to be 
final. 

Then Mrs. Morris took measures to dispose of 
their furniture and little belongings, and, having 
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paid what rent was due (Miss Armitage had always 
paid by the month), they removed, about the mid- 
dle of March, to London, and were soon lost to the 
few who had ever known them, amid the crowds 
of that vast BabeL There they continued to live 
with the strictest economy on what money the sale 
had realised, and the proceeds of such work as 
Mrs. Morris could procure. But that good wo- 
man's health, which had long been failing, suffered 
more and more from fatigue, insufficient nourish- 
ment, and want of comfort, and, at last, gave way 
altogether. Then, one by one, they had to part 
with all their little valuables — the treasured relics 
of past times — and sank lower and lower in the 
troubled sea of life. Violet, who had buoyed 
herself up with the hope of achieving independ- 
ence by the sale of her handiworks, found it almost 
impossible to dispose of them ; and Mrs. Morris, 
who had a morbid dread of the dangers to which 
one so young and lovely would be exposed in this 
wicked town, would scarcely suffer her to make 
such personal inquiries as might have led to some 
satisfactory result. It was at this time, some nine 
months after their arrival in London, that I 
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chanced to meet them, when, on their way to 
visit Mrs, Morris's niece, who, shocked at the ac- 
counts of her aunt's state, had persuaded her to 
trylhe effect of country air for awhile. 

These details, which I learnt by degrees from the 
old lady herself, were never alluded to by her in 
the presence of her young charge. She delighted 
to dwell on the perfections of the beautiful Violet, 
on her high birth and connections, as well as every 
particular relating to her former happy home ; but 
these things were for my private ear alone, and I 
listened to, and laid them up in my memory, to be 
pondered over in tender loving silence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BOUT this time a report got about, how ori- 
-^^ ginating I never exactly knew, that I was 
going to be married. Like other on dits of far 
greater importance, it acquired strength and cre- 
dibility as it passed from mouth to ear, and from 
ear to mouth, till, at last, wherever I went, I was 
met with congratulations and good wishes, or 
simpering questions as to when the happy event 
was to come off. In vain I denied the soft im- 
peachment, declaring there was no foundation 
whatever for the rumour ; it was clear that I was 
not believed, and, at last, I grew not only tired 
of denying, but vexed at the pertinacity with 
which my friends seemed resolved to settle my 
affairs without my consent. That my visits to 
Mrs. Morris and her charge had nothing to do 
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with this report, I was well aware. I had nu- 
merous other such patients whom I was in the 
habit of attending daily, and to whom I was 
equally liberal in presents of hospital comforts, as 
they are termed. Nor had my love for Violet as 
yet "passed from the eye to the lip" — ^nay, so fear- 
ful was I of alarming the apprehensions, and, I 
may add, the pride of her keen-sighted companion 
on her account, that I had not, as I fully believed, 
allowed even that former tell-tale organ to betray 
the precious secret which absorbed my whole soul, 
and made this working world to me a scene of 
poetry and enchantment. If, by some subtle in- 
fluence, some sweet mesmeric rapport, established 
between us during those exquisite moments when 
our hands had been clasped together, she had learnt 
that I loved her — ^I knew it not. Each might 
suspect — perhaps each did ; neither could be sure 
of the secret of the other. 

One circumstance alone at all accounted for the 
report above mentioned. I had a patient, young 
and beautiful, one of the daughters of an invalid 
lady whom I had attended for years, and with 
whom I was, as with many of my patients, on 
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terms of friendly intimacy. Miss Sumner had 
been recently attacked by a kind of nervous deaf- 
ness ; and, on the eve of her marriage, was mor- 
bidly depressed by an infirmity, rare enough at her 
age to be felt an almost intolerable misfortune. I 
had known two cases somewhat similar to hers, 
in which galvanism had proved beneficial, and I 
persuaded her to make trial of it. But she, being 
of an unusually nervous temperament, would only 
consent to do so on condition of my accompanying 
her to the house of the operator, and remaining to 
watch the process. This I did out of friendship for 
her mother on several occasions, much to my own 
inconvenience, always conveying her to, and some- 
times from, the house in question in my carriage, 
she being met there by either her sister or maid, as I 
had not room for a third person in my small vehicle. 
And these expeditions, during which we were occa- 
sionally met by mutual acquaintances, added to the 
known fact of her engagement, may have led in 
the first instance to the report that I too was about 
to be married. I troubled myself little about the 
matter, however. My mind was too entirely ab- 
sorbed in that delicious dream which comes but 
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once in a lifetime, to care for mere reports. 

It was now the height of the season ; and my 
professional engagements were taxing both my 
time and strength to the utmost. In fact, I had 
long discovered that success in medical practice, 
like all other successes, has its evils as well as its 
advantages. Not a moment of my day but was 
strictly parcelled out ; and I often found it more 
than difficult to preserve intact that precious half- 
hour for and towards which I might be said to 
live. Alas I I little knew how soon I was to be 
roused with cruel violence from the blissful vision 
in which I was indulging. The shock came 
suddenly — without apparent cause — without the 
slightest preparation. 

All at once Violet altered unaccountably. She 
was no longer the same person. Grave and silent, 
&he seemed on a sudden to have lost all interest 
in her ordinary pursuits. Her drawings, her carv- 
ings, ceased to charm her. Her sweet voice was 
hushed. The melody of those rooms was heard 
no more. 

Her countenance, too, underwent a singular 
change. The radiant expression natural to it 
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disappeared ; pensive and dreamy, her eyes seemed 
to look beyond the things that surroanded her, to 
something in the unseen distance. Still her own 
gentle, loving self, indeed, she waited on Mrs. 
Morris with the same assiduous tenderness as ever ; 
but she would sit for hours beside her friend's bed, 
or easy chair, silent — her dark eyes fixed on 
vacancy — her thoughts evidently far away. When 
asked what ailed her, she would answer that *she 
could not tell. She was not ill, she was sure ; but 
she felt weary, longing for silence and repose. 

Mrs. Morris grew seriously uneasy. For me, I 
will not attempt to describe my feelings ; I, who 
could not, as she could, give them expression. 
But, inquire as I might, I failed to detect any 
symptom of disease. There was a certain failure 
of strength, and decided loss of spirits and appe- 
tite, but nothing to account for so sudden and 
complete an alteration. Nor did it proceed from 
any mental disturbance, Mrs. Morris assured me ; 
she had taken care to ascertain that point. She 
had known the darling from infancy — her every 
thought and feeling; and hers was a nature so 
unreserved and transparent as to be incapable of 
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concealment. Might it not be that change of air 
and scene were required, the old woman sug- 
gested ; and I, of coiu*se, could not but admit such 
a possibility. Keared in all the freshness and 
freedom of the country, this sweet Violet might 
pine and wither in the sultry atmosphere of a 
crowded city— one must hope it was so. We con- 
sulted together how we might manage a move to 
the' sea-side ; and it ended in my promising to make 
some inquiries about lodgings at Eamsgate and 
Margate, and to let her know the result. But before 
I had time to do so, the object of our solicitude 
suddenly electrified Mrs, Morris by the informa- 
tion that she had made an engagement to teach 
drawing and French, for some hours daily, at the 
school of a certain Miss Grimskin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fizroy Square. It was the kind of 
employment she had long wished for, she said ; she 
was tired of making drawings and carvings for 
sale ; and this would be a change, and a pleasant 
one. 

It appeared that she had seen the advertisement 
in the Times, and, fearful of objections on the 
part of her friend, had set off, accompanied by the 
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landlady^ and secured the situation on the spot ; 
Miss Orimskin having first made trial of her 
powers in French, and seen the specimen of draw« 
ing she carried with her to show. There had 
been no difficulty about recommendations or 
character ; Mrs. Jinks, who had known the school- 
mistress for years, and with whom, indeed, that 
lady's mother had formerly lodged, had given 
assurances of the young girl's respectability and 
good conduct, which were more than sufficient. 
Thus, rapidly, and apparently without hesitation, 
the matter had been settled. 

Vainly might I attempt to describe the astonish- 
ment and horror of Mrs. Morris on learning these 
particulars. Miss Armitage-^who came of some of 
the very oldest blood in England — ^Miss Armitage, 
the daughter and sister of baronets, and niece of a 
peer, to be a teacher in an obscure school ! Her 
blood ran cold at the thought. And the thing was 
done ; the engagement was made. There was no 
getting out of it. 

I could scarcely have believed that quiet self- 
possessed old lady would be capable of the burning 
indignation to which she was roused by this act of 
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her darling. Of all the trials that had happened 
to her through life, this, she declared, was, without 
comparison, the most hitter. 

"Oh! Dr. Harold," she cried, the tears roll* 
ing down her wrinkled cheeks, " what can have 
come to her ? She that treated me like her second 
self — her own mother — that never hid a thing from 
me in her whole life before— from the time she 
were that high — to serve me such a trick ! And 
so unexpected ! When we was so comfortable and 
easy ; she getting rid of her drawings and her 
frames as fast as she could get them done, to go 
and make herself a teacher in a nasty — a — well ! 
— a common school! If it had been even a 
governess in some good family, where they would 
have seen she was a lady, and understood how to 
treat her according! Her aunt often said she 
might have to stoop to that, poor lamb ! Oh I if 
dear good Miss Eufa could but look from her 
grave and see it, she'd walk straight out, and never 
go back again, it's my belief !" 

Violet, however, constantly and strenuously de- 
nied that her aunt would disapprove in any way 
of the step she was taking, and even maintained 
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that Miss Rufa would have encouraged her in it. 
How often had she not said that no sacrifice could 
be too great to work out independence, the most 
valuable of all possessions ; that no occupation was 
degrading which could be carried on fearlessly and 
faithfully in the sight of God. Had not great 
men — even royal ones — been driven to earn their 
living by teaching, and had they been ashamed of it? 
Why, then, should she? In short, the usually yield- 
ing Violet grew warm in defence of her own conduct, 
and the excitement seemed at least to have had the 
good effect of arousing her from her torpor. Nor did 
either the tears or the arguments of Mrs. Morris 
succeed in shaking her resolution. She grieved 
over the former, and strove to arrest them by com- 
bating the latter, but in vain. The poor old 
woman grew more and more miserable as time 
advanced. 

"Goodness knows what it all means?" she 
would say to me in confidence. " I never knew 
her so wilful — ^so — ^I don't know what — in her 
whole life before ! She that used to be led by a 
word — a look almost. I asked her last night just 
to talk it over quietly with you, and she said ^" 
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"With me, Mrs. Morris I" 

"Well, sir, yes, with you; and why not? 
Who better, Tm sure, after all your kindness? 
For you'd have given her good advice, you who 
speak so much better than I can !" 

" But, you know, I have no claim to interfere 
with Miss Armitage. She is her own mistress." 

" And a great pity too 1 Interference, indeed ! 
Who can call it interference — ^good and kind as you 
have been to us both? Where should we have 
been by this time without you, I wonder ? I'm 
sure I consider I owe my life to you, and so she 
well knows. I don't mean to say bnt what she's 
grateful, poor lamb ! She is grateful enough, 
God knows ! Says she, only last night, says she, 
*I know we can never return Dr. Harold a 
millionth part of what he has done for us, with 
all our gratitude 1' And then she cried, pretty 
creature — cried so bitter! It hurt her, no doubt, to 
think she had none of her own kindred to look to. 
You see, one like her must have that much pride. 
Then says she, * I don't like you, Morrie, to talk 
of these things to Dr. Harold — it's not fit. You 
see they're not things that ought to be talked 
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about to him, nor to any one.' At that I lost 
patience, and I said, quite cross, says I, ^My dear, 
after all the interest the doctor^s shown, and all 
the trouble he's taken — ^nothing was ever like it 
in this world— and such a good man as he is, he's a 
right to be treated with confidence T And so you 
have. But oh I doctor, I couldn't make any im- 
pression. T don't know what's come to her. And 
she won't even tell me how much she's to get at 
this nasty school. I doubt it's something very 
trumpery, for it's a trumpery place. She says I 
repeat everything to you, and she don't like it ; 
and she'll tell me nothing." 

" My good friend," said I, gently patting one 
swelled hand as it lay on her chair, whilst with the 
other she made shift to wipe away her tears, " you 
must not fret so much about this matter. It is not 
reasonable, and you are a reasonable woman in 
most things. Miss Armitage is right. What 
little I have been able to do for you, which has 
been done most willingly — I wish it had been 
more — ogives me no claim to interfere with, even 
to know, her private concerns. You may place 
confidence in me, but it does not follow that she 
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should. I assure you I am as sorry as you are 
that she should have taken this step; but, perhaps 
— we never know how things may turn out — she 
may have decided for the best. It may prove an 
excitement, a stimulus, to arouse and do her good. 
She wanted one, we both agreed; now she has 
worked one out for herself, and that very circum- 
stance may render it all the more efficacious. Be 

advised by me, and neither thwart nor reproach 

« 

her any more. She is, after all, a free agent, and 
quite sensible enough to be one." 

So much I said to Mrs. Morris — speaking with 
all outward calm ; and so I continued to speak, 
until I had not only succeeded in moderating her 
indignation, but in somewhat reconciling her to 
the unwelcome arrangement. But not the less 
was my heart broken. 

Yes; broken. I had been dreaming an ex- 
quisite dream, and now had come the rude awaken- 
ing. The dull grey light of a wintiy dawn had 
succeeded the pure blue of summer midnight skies 
— the soft sheen of moonlit waters. The heavenly 
dream was over. Life, in its plodding reality, lay 
before me. To a secret though unacknowledged 
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hope had succeeded the blank of miserable cer- 
tainty — ^the consciousness that I had hoped in 
vain. 

For /read Violet's heart. I knew as well the 
reason of the step she had taken as though she 
had told it me herself. She had discovered my 
feelings, and disliked both them £ind ine. I had 
always thought she read them. Who is there, 
loving as I did, who could wholly conceal his love 
from its object ? It seemed to me that, strive as I 
would to hide it, it must make itself felt, in my 
despite. And I had fancied, perhaps almost 

hoped, especially of late but why think of 

that nowt It was clear that I was worse than in- 
different to her — that she hated me. I saw this 
more and more clearly as time went on. Ever 
gentle and courteous (it would have been contrary 
to her gracious nature to be otherwise), she yet in- 
variably shunned me, when she could do so with- 
out actual unkindness — shirking those inquiries as 
to her health which her companion was ever 
an:sious to promote. Once, indeed, she took occa- 
sion voluntarily to assure me that the arrange- 
ment she had made with Miss Grimskin was 
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likely to be of real benefit to her, both physically 
and mentally ; and she earnestly entreated me to 
reconcile Mrs. Morris to it, as far as in me lay. 
From that time she avoided the subject in my 
presence. 

I saw her rarely after that. Her hom^ of attend- 
ance at Miss G;*imskin's were from ten till four ; 
and, partly at her request, partly from a sense of 
duty, I made it a point to pay my daily visit to her 
friend either in the forenoon, or as early as possible 
after two o'clock. Thus I always found her 
absent. During these visits, however, she was our 
invariable subject of discourse. 

No need to put Mrs. Morris on that topic ; she 
took to it of herself with unerring certainty. It 
was, indeed, the only one of which her heart was 
full, to say nothing of mine. So, after awhile, I 
grew to look throughout the day to these visits in 
something of the same way that I had done to see- 
ing Violet herself. Next to her own beloved 
presence, ranked the happiness of hearing about 
her — talking of her with one who spent daily hours 
in her society. But the old lady's report was far 
from fawurable. She grew daily more and more 
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dissatisfied. The darling was weaker — ^losing flesh 
certainly — gaining no appetite. Her eyes were 
heavy; the sweet Violet was fading — fading 
away. 

At length I saw her. It was one Sunday even- 
ing. I went on purpose, knowing she would be 
engaged with her usual Sunday class. Yes, there 
she was; not pale now; flushed, with eyes un- 
usually bright, surrounded by those fond, unruly 
urchins. One little fellow sprawled on her lap, 
twisting round his fat fingers her long shining 
ringlets that / had never touched ; another, posted 
on the back of her chair, hung over her shoulders ; 
the rest were grouped in various attitudes at her 
feet, with eager eyes following every look of hers. 
She was their divinity, and they were worshipping 
her after their own ignorant fashion. As I en- 
tered, she half rose, with the chubby boy clinging 
close round her neck, and gave me a gentle, grave 
smile of welcome. How I lived on the remem- 
brance of that smile for weeks! I would not 
interrupt her teaching, however ; I passed on, and 
seated myself as usual beside her friend ; only 
taking care to place myself so that I could com- 
VOL. I. I 
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mand a side view of the angelic face — the glorious 
shining hair. Mrs. Morris was more depressed 
than usual ; falling immediately into tearful whis- 
pers about her darling being less well — less well — 
much. She had fainted yesterday, on returning 
from Miss Qrimskin's early ; it was a half-holiday 
on Saturday, as I was aware. Yes, she had 
fainted, and quite frightened her. She had felt 
ill on her way, and Patsy had had ever such work to 
get her home. She had slept ill, too ; starting 
and waking up suddenly, as though frightened ; 
and she was so weak — so weak ! 

" Shall I wait till the children are gone, and see 
if I can suggest something?" I said, my heart 
wrung at this account. 

" No use, sir — no use," with a melancholy shake 
of the head ; " she won't let you talk to her — she 
won't talk to you. She said she wanted no doctor- 
ing, and she wouldn't have none. She desired me 
over and over again not to tell you ; she declared 
she should be very angry if I did. Sir, you must 
not betray me. It would vex her, and I can't bear 
to do that now ; not even for her good. Oh ! my 
sweet lamb ! — ^my sweet lamb !" 
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I went home that night more thoroughly 
wretched than I had ever been before* What 
had I done to incur her dislike — her distrust? 
It was evident that I was odious to her ; yet I had 
done my very best, in my poor way, to serve and 
befriend her. Why could I not succeed ? It did 
seem hard. 

I was very miserable that Sunday night. I re- 
member taking down a volume of Butler's sermons, 
and trying to read it. I remember going over the 
sentences again and again, and resolving that I 
would bring them home to my comprehension. 
But after the first few words my mind would 
wander away to her and her symptoms; and 
between me and the page would rise two violet 
eyes, and a sweet, sad smile. Oh! those dear 
eyes, with their long silken lashes ! How had I 
ever dared to dream of the love of that angel 1 I 
must have been mad ; I saw it now. What was 
there in me to inspire affection ? I looked at my 
yellow beard, my great, strong frame, well-fitted 
indeed for the wear and tear of life, but not to 
please the eye or win the heart of one like her. 
Well, it was perhaps better so. I should have 

i2 
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worshipped her too engrossingly — it was better so. 
I said this to myself again and again^ as I sat 
there ; but somehow I could not realize it. The 
bitter, wrung feeling would return, do what I 
would. My inmost heart would bleed, and I could 
not stop it. 

That next week's work was about the hardest 
I ever encountered. Everything was insufferably 
irksome to me, "stale, flat, and unprofitable." 
My natural feelings were all deadened ; my very 
patients were almost become objects of indifference. 
A kind of paralysis had struck me — a paralysis 
of the spirit. I asked myself continually if I were 
the same man I had been before ; I seemed to 
have changed my nature. But I had no intention 
of giving way to this state ; not the slightest. I 
knew it was a moral malady ; and that it must be 
treated as such. I knew that these symptoms, this 
torpor, would wear away after awhile, if resisted ; 
and I prescribed for my own disease. Firmness 
was necessary, and patience; I determined to 
adopt both. And so I struggled on, in a blind, 
blundering, mechanical sort of way — and 
ended by struggling through! Bodily fatigue 
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helped me — it saved me from that morbid despair 
which preys upon itself, and grows with inactivity. 
I was able in time to realize to myself that though 
I had had a grievous blow, a most bitter disap- 
pointment, all the worse perhaps because I had 
hitherto been a stranger to such feelings, there 
was yet much before me still to live for, as there 
must ever be for those whose mission is to heaL 
Doomed to suffer myself, I could at least diminish, 
if not prevent, suffering for others ; and if every 
one, stricken as I was, could not know the virtue 
of that balm for a sick heart, this world would be a 
happier place than it is* 

It may seem strange that a man blessed with 
a certain share of sturdy common sense, as I was, 
should be so entirely crushed by the discovery that 
a love which had never been openly declared was 
not only unreturned, but unwelcome. But it 
should be remembered that that love was not a 
thing of a day ; it had grown by sure degrees for 
months past ; and it was founded on esteem. Not 
Violet's beauty, rare as that was, but her goodness^ 
had first attracted, and then enchained me. She 
was one of those who are not only lovely and plea- 
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sant in their outward forms, but in their every-day 
lives — who unconsciously command the affection 
of their fellow-beings because every look and word 
of theirs breathes an unspeakable kindliness and 
sympathy. Love felt for such a one is no ordi- 
nary passion, nor do I believe it can ever be for- 
gotten. Ah I that blighting of a first affection is 
a fierce agony, however brave a face one may put 
upon it. There are few pangs in this world equal 
to it, to my thinking ; especially when, as in my 
case, to the first years of youth has succeeded the 
somewhat graver experience of the world and its 
ways. I have been very pitiful since then to 
fellow-pilgrims writhing under a similar trial. Not 
all can do as I did — prescribe for their own case, 
and strictly follow their own prescriptions. I. in- 
deed probed my wound with a pitiless hand, and 
finding somewhat there that could not be extracted, 
resolved to let it rest, and try what patience and 
a faithful performance of duty would do to accus- 
tom me to its anguish. 

One morning, on paying my accustomed visit, I 
was startled to see on the table a card bearing the 
name of Sir Geoffrey Blois. That devoted lover 
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had discovered Violet's abode, and had called the 
previous day with eager offers of all kinds. He had 
written also to her the most earnest protestations 
of affection, and entreaties to be permitted to renew 
his suit. Mrs. Morris had never read such a letter; 
so ardent — so devoted ! 

''A thousand pities she won't accept him, / 
say;" she added, sadly, ^I argued it with her 
till past one this morning. What could she have 
better? A gentleman — ^rich, honourable — whose 
family is almost as ancient as her own ; and thinks 
the earth an't good enough for her to tread uponT' 

^^ But if she does not like him, as you say," I 
pleaded. 

^^ Oh ! but she would like him in time, you 
know, sir. So young, so loving as she is, she'd 
grow to like him, once he was her husband. She 
likes no one else. It's not her way ; never was. 
He's not good-looking, I own ; but what's looks ? 
Kindness, and goodness, and worth are better than 
all the handsome looks in the world; and she 
would have them all with him. I declare 1 liked 
him better yesterday than I ever did before ; he 
was so angry about her teaching at that school. 
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He said he'd rather have given a thoasand pounds 
down than that she should do it. He said it was 
a shame, and so it is. I wished he might succeed, 
if only for that word." 

" And what said Miss Armitage ?" 

" Oh ! she's going to write to him to-night. 
How I wish you would talk to her first, sir ; and 
advise her for her own good. I'm sure it would be 
for her good to accept him ; and perhaps she might, 
if you were to " 

She stopped and sighed. 

" Those are not matters in which any one should 
advise," I said gravely ; rising to go. " Miss Ar- 
mitage can and should judge for herself." 

As I passed the table, I took up the card again, 
and stood gazing at it, half unconscious I was 
doing so. 

" Sir Geoffrey Blois, BloisviUe Park." 

Would that ever be her home? I wondered. 
Would she ever bear that name I The possibility 
struck me with an inexpressible pang. Well, if 
it should be for her happiness, ought I not to wish 
it I And after all, might it not he for her hap- 
pinessf 
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I laid down the card, resolving that I would 
strive to lay down, in like manner, all selfish feel- 
ings, and, forgetting myself, would think only of 
her. 

But the next day Mrs. Morris informed me that 
the letter to Sir Geoffrey had been written and 
sent ; and that once more, in the most unqualified 
manner, Miss Armitage had rejected his pro- 
posals. 

"Still, I doubt his taking the answer all the 
same," she added, looking up at me through her 
spectacles with a thoughtful expression. "He's 
a strange man. Somehow I think he'll never 
leave off trying, till ^" 

The sentence was left unfinished, and I quickly 
turned the conversation to something else. 
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CHAPTER VI. . 

"I7OR many weeks I never saw Violet, but the 
-*- accounts of her were more and more unsatis- 
factory. Something must be done, Mra Morris 
was convinced, when the holidays began, or she 
would have a serious illness. Fortunately, they 
would soon be here now — the second week in 
August was not far off. 

But before the second week in August had ar- 
rived, poor Mrs. Morris was herself far on her way 
towards "that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns." I was hastily summoned to her one 
afternoon. She had been seized with sudden in- 
flammation, and it was not long before I perceived 
that from this attack she would never recover. 
She suffered fearfully. Hers was a powerful 
organisation, and it struggled hard for existence : 
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the disease, however, was stronger still, and would 
be the victor. 

So Violet gave up her attendance at Miss Grim- 
skin's, and once more devoted herself to nursing 
her sick friend. I established Mrs. Beddoes there, 
as before; but though she did her utmost, not 
even she could persuade the gentle girl to give up 
one care it was still in her power to render. She 
was full of self-upbraiding for having left her dear 
Morrie during the hours of her own attendance at 
the school — ^though evejy precaution had been 
taken to ensure the comfort, and even amusement, 
of the poor woman at those times. She reproached 
herself for the pain she had occasioned her friend 
in going there at all, and even fretted herself into 
the belief that by doing so she had caused, or, at 
least, hastened, this attack. Never did I witness 
such devoted attachment as hers. No daughter 
ever nursed a mother with more loving care, or 
more entire self-devotion. The near approach of 
that event which was to deprive her of her only 
friend seemed to absorb her whole mind— under 
the shadow of that coming calamity she forgot all 
else. 
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And how a few short weeks had changed her ! 
A sudden blight seemed to have passed over that 
sweet Violet, and withered all its bloom. Her 
eyes, larger than ever, had acquired a melancholy 
lustre; her slight, girlish form, that but a short 
time ago moved — ^bounded rather with such joyous 
lightness, now stole languidly about, a very shadow. 
It was heart-breaking to see her. In vain I im- 
plored her to spare herself, if only for her friend's 
sake. She would break down, I foretold, if she 
continued to tax herself as she was doing — no 
strength could stand such efforts long. My words 
were thrown away. 

Soon, very soon, she said, her dear old friend 
would leave her — ^the only one she had on earth — 
one who had known her mother, and loved her 
grandmother. She could not bear to lose a mo- 
ment of the precious time that yet remained. 

So, from day to day, she went on straining her 
already weakened powers, upheld by the false 
strength excitement gives. Too well I knew a 
reaction must take place at last, and that when it 
did come, it would be terrible. 

She seldom slept at night, Mrs. Beddoes told 
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me, for more than half an hour together ; and at 
the slightest groan, or even movement of the sick 
woman, she would spring to her feet in an agony 
of apprehension. 

One evening, after a day of overpowering heat, 
she had gone out with Mrs. Jinks for a breath of 
air, being tormented by a nervous headache, from 
which she was now scarcely ever wholly free. 
Mrs. Morris, who had passed a night of fearful 
anguish, was for the moment somewhat easier, 
and lay pale and exhausted, but quiet* Her 
strength was failing fast, and she was conscious 
of it. 

" And I should long to go," the poor creature 
whispered to me with quivering lips, " but for that 
sweet darling. Oh ! how I should wish— how I 
should pray to be released, if I could but see her 
safely provided for. But to leave her all alone ! 
Sir, I sometimes think it keeps me from dying. 
And death will be doubly hard when it does come; 
I know that." 

" She is not without a friend," I replied ; " if 
she will but let me, I will be a true friend to her 
as long as I live." 
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" Ah 1 sir, you would be, I know, the kindest 
and the most generous. You have been to both of 
us. I shall bless you with my dpng breath, as I 
do every moment almost. But — ^^ She shook her 
head sadly. " Miss Violet shuns you. She won't 
— ah, it's all of no use, I fear!" 
" I know it — I know it." 
" But you don't know why it is, sir." 
I trembled under the fixity of her gaze, feeble as 
it was. I trembled, and said nothing. 

"You don't know why it is," she repeated; 
"nor did I, till two days back. Promise me 
faithfully not to betray me to her, and I will tell 

you." 

I promised, of course. It would be easy enough 
to keep that pledge ; it was somewhat less easy 
to avoid betraying myself now. What was it she 
was going to tell me ? 

" Poor darling I she has discovered that it was 
you who bought her drawings ; and for so much 
more than they were worth." 

I started. I had expected anything rather than 
that. Who— who could have told her? I knew 
both Mr. Burin and Mr. Moreen were trustworthy ; 
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they had been too often employed in similar ways, 
to be doubted. 

" No one told her, sir. She found it all out for 
herself. She thought, the sweet love, to make you 
a drawing out of gratitude. She was always a 
thankful, affectionate dear ; always wishing to do 
something for everyone that was kind to her. And 
she meant it to be a surprise, you know — it was 
to be hung up in your house, and all without your 
knowing anything of it. You had said you liked 
that sketch of Violetsnest, and she chose that to 
make a copy of ; and did her very best, poor love ! 
I couldn't think what made her trouble herself 
so much over that picture, bringing it to me twenty 
times a day, and consulting me whether this 
wasn't too dark, and that too gaudy. You never 
saw it ; she always kept it out of your way ; but 
it was quite the best she ever did ; / could see 
that. The frame, too — sweetly pretty ; and an 
entirely new pattern. But she never told me 
what it was all for, and I had no more idea than 
you had. She says now it was because of my 
way of chattering to you about everything — that 
made her afraid to trust me. Well, sir, at last it 
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was finished ; and she and Patsy, the red-haired 
girl downstairs, who just follows her like a shadow, 
they carried it off to your house one day, just be- 
fore the time you was expected here. They 
reckoned you were safe then. Patsy had so often 
been there for medicines and things, that your 
man let them in quite readily, and the darling 
asked to see the rooms, that she might settle 
where to hang the picture. Well, sir, John 
took her into your study first, and there the first 
thing she saw was all her own pictures hung up on 
the walls — in her own frames and all. Everyone she 
had painted since we knew you I She counted 
them, and there wasn't one missing. The turn it' 
must have given her, poor dear ! But she has a 
great spirit. She said nothing to your servant, 
nor yet to Patsy, except, quite calm and quiet, that 
she thought she'd change her mind about the draw- 
ing she had brought. It didn't seem to go well 
with the others. And Patsy, who's the simplest 
being in creation, she believed it, of course ; so 
what do they do, but bring the picture home again, 
and it's there, behind that screen at this present 
moment. But that's not all. What does my dar- 
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ling do the next day^ but slip out all by herself — 
so sly of her! — and goes to Mr. Moreen's, and asks 
him what the frames and pictores were really 
worthy if he was to sell them to any one ; not to 
you. And Mr. Moreen, a downright, straight-for- 
ward sort of a man, by all accounts, and kind- 
hearted too, he wouldn't say at first ; but she got 
it out of him before she'd done ; and it was some- 
thing so small, that she could hardly help crjring 
before him, she told me. *But,* says he, quite 
kindly, ^ never you mind, Miss, about their real 
worth, that don't signify a straw. Doctor Harold 
he ' chooses to buy them, and he'd have given twice 
the sum, and more, I know, if he hadn't been 
afraid you'd find it out. It's his way of doing 
these kind of things. He's always a-doing of em, 
and putting me up to helping in 'em. You're not 
the first, law bless me ! not by a many, that he's 
done this sort of thing to. But I don't suppose 
he'd ever speak to me again if he knew of this 
conversation.' Well I she didn't say much to Mr. 
Moreen— of course not ; only begged him not to 
tell you she knew about it ; and he said he was a 
precious deal too frightened of you to do that. 
YOL. I. K 
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And she came home. Bat she couldn't get oyer 
that discovery, sir ; it made her quite wretched, 
poor angel I ^For/ says she to me, when she told 
me the story (which she wouldn't have done even 
then, mind you — only I said you had lent me that 
five pounds lately, to pay Mr. Thomas's bill with, 
and she was very angry, and wanted me to return 
it, but I had changed it) ; says she, ^ To think, 
Morrie, that we should have been all this long 
while living upon charity, the charity of that gene- 
rous, good man !' Yes, she said that I * When I 
believed I was earning my own livelihood in an 
independent way, we were feeding upon him ; "we 
actually were !' ' Well I' I said, ' and if we were, 
he didn't begrudge it us, I'm very sure. And oh] 
my dear 1 how thankful we ought to be to have 
fallen in with such a man !' ^ Yes, I am thank- 
ful,' says she. * Thankful 1 that's not the word. 
I never forget him in my prayers, and never will, 
whilst 1 have sense to pray at all.' Yes, sir; she 
said those words, with the tears running down her 

dear cheeks, and she looked up so ^" 

Mrs. Morris stopped, overpowered. For myself, 
I could say nothing ; my heart was too full. I 
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poured her out a cordial, and she drank a little of 
it, and lay for a few moments silent. 

" So you see, sir," she continued, presently, 
^*why the poor lamb gave up drawing and carving 
all at once, and took to reading the advertisements, 
and such like. She quite hated the sight of her 
easel after that. And so, happening to see that a 
teacher was wanted at that nasty school, and Mrs. 
Jinks knowing Miss Grimskin, and all, she decided 
to try for it. But oh, sir I she really mustn't 
continue there. It's a cruel place; she owned 
as much to me herself. Nothing but harshness, 
and underfeeding, and unkindness. The scholars 
are miserable; and Pm sure the pay's insufficient, 
though she won't tell me what it is. My sweet 
love would soon die if she went on going there. 
See how it's changed her already ! If you could 
get her a situation as governess in some good 
family, it would be a worthy action ; you'd have 
your reward for it in another world. You see, sir, 
she's been used to fond words and loving care 
from the time she was a child, though we were all 
poor. Her aunt worshipped her; and as for me, 
I — —Sir !' cried Mrs. Morris, fixing her ^ying 
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eyes on me with strange eagerness, and catching at 
my coat sleeve, as though to give doable strength 
to her words, ^ if you'd get a situation ; a good 
one, where they'd treat her kindly at oncey so that 
I could know it, I'd take leave of her, go into hos- 
pital, and die there easy. I would indeed. It's 
so bad for her, sweet lamb, to see my pains ; and 
it makes them worse for me, I do assure you." 

The poor, imselfish creature sank back on her 
pillow, and sobbed, partly from excitement, partly 
from weakness. Such attachment was very touch ^ 
ing. I well knew what it would be to her to lose 
the sight of that beloved face by her bedside, and I 
was moved. I told her she might die easy there — 
where she was. Her darling should never want — 
never return to that school ; by one means or 
another I would prevent it. 

" And she shall never be abandoned by me," I 
said. " She may shun me, but I will serve her in 
spite of herself. Only trust in Providence, Mrs. 
Morris, and under Providence in me. I am not 
one to promise, and not perform — ^you know that 
by this time. And I promise you now, on the 
honour of a Christian gentleman, that so far as 
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human power can go, Miss Armitage shall be 
sheltered from all evil. Not my own sister, had I 
one, could be watched over with a more true and 
loyal faith than she shall be." 

I spoke with my whole soul, and my words were 
not without their effect. She had grown to place 
a sort of blind confidence in me ; and she trusted 
to my assurances now. She put out her withered 
hand, and grasped mine with all her feeble 
strength. 

" I do trust you, sir," said she ; '* I trust and 
bless you. You are a good man— you will never 
break your promise to a dying woman. Your 
words have lifted a load from my heart. I can 
die easier now — ^yes, I can die easier now !" 

Repeating these words again and again to her- 
self, she broke at last into a muttered prayer, and 
at that time spoke to me no more. 

Her actual end was without pain. Mortification 
came on, and for some hours she lay in that un- 
conscious and serene repose so often the fore- 
runner of a sterner sleep. For hours Violet knelt 
by her bedside, insensible to fatigue, striving to 
warm the cold hands in hers, pressing them to her 
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lips and heart, watching, praying, for a sign that 
she was still recognised. Once the unconscious 
sufferer opened her eyes. 

I was standing by the bedside, a not unmoved 
spectator of the scene. Violet, her face hidden in 
the bed-clothes, was praying to herself. "Re- 
member !" the dying lips seemed to me striving to 
utter. I bent down, and putting my lips to her 
ear, whispered — 

" Have no fear — I have promised /" 

Then it seemed to me that something — not a 
smile, but som^hing indefinable, like the light of 
intelligence — ^passed over her poor wan face, on 
which the damps of death were rapidly gathering, 
but she made no sign. In another hour she was 
at rest. 

And now that the strain upon poor Violet's 
mind and body — so intense, so prolonged — was 
over, both gave way together, as I had so much 
feared would be the case. She was attacked by 
fever, and for many days and nights lay tossing 
wildly on her couch, unconscious of all but a burn- 
ing sense of misery. 
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Mrs. Beddoes nursed her with the tenderness of 
a mother. She had become devoted to the gentle 
creature, as everyone did who approached her. 
Indeed, the whole house was in consternation at 
the illness of their favourite. Mrs. Jinks, the 
tearful Patsy, and even Mrs. Morris's niece, who 
had obeyed my summons to attend her kinswo- 
man's humble funeral — each and all insisted on 
taking their turn in tending '^our Miss Armi- 
tage.'J 

Kind, motherly hands smoothed her hot pillow, 
gentle words of soothing sounded in her distracted 
ears ; pitiful womanly bosoms supported her 
aching head. And there she lay — unconscious 
of all their love — moaning, tossing from side to 
side, talking — ^talking unceasingly ; her long hair, 
thick and tangled, around her (I had not the heart 
to cut it off) ; her sweet eyes full of a strange per- 
plexity, her cheeks flushed with fever — a pitiful 
sight ! 

I was constantly there; three, four, once as 
often as five times in the four-and -twenty hours. I 
was never easy long away from that lodging, from 
whence one poor form was soon carried to its last 
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resting-place. I had undertaken a solemn trust — 
to watch over, and serve that poor orphan, as far 
as she would let me do so, and I would perform it. 
My own feelings should be laid aside, as thoagh 
they had never been. Henceforward Violet Arml- 
tage should see in me only a faithful, disinterested 
friend. I had promised myself this, in the silence 
of "my own heart, and my own chamber," and I 
felt that strength would be given me to keep that 
promise. • 

So I went on tending her in her sickness and 
helplessness, as I would have tended my own 
sister, with the same loving care, the same loyal 
respect. Her struggle was severe whilst it lasted ; 
but youth, and a not unhealthy constitution, pre- 
vailed. The fever abated, the look of anxious 
distress, so well known to doctors, disappeared, 
and she sank^ after a while, into a deep sleep — a 
sleep infinitely genial and restorative. Then I 
felt — ^with what grateful joy who can imagine ? — 
that she was safe. Safe — blessed word ! 

Mrs. Beddoes and I stood at the foot of the bed 
that first morning, watching her as she lay ; every 
trace of disturbance vanished, her countenance 
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placid, her breathing regular as that of an infant. 
We looked at one another in silent congratulation 
— ^we even shook hands in our delight. But the 
kind creature could not restrain her tears. She, 
usually so staid, so dignified, and decorous — " hard 
as adamant," as she would say of herself, " when 
duty and refractoriness required " — was worn-out 
and weak-spirited now. And what wonder? She 
had had a hard bout of it, between the two ill- 
nesses. 

" I must send some one to help you, Mrs. Bed- 
does," I observed, in a low voice. " We shall be 
having you to nurse next ; I see that." 

" No, no, sir," she exclaimed, hastily putting her 
handkerchief into her pocket with a jerk, as much 
as to say that that weakness was done with ; ^^ not 
at all, not at all, I assure you. Fm all right — that 
is, I shall be all right in a day or so. A little 
head-achy, and bilious, at present, but that's 
natural. In the course of things. And as for send- 
ing any one to help me, I beg, sir, you won't name 
the alternative. Couldn't be done. 1 must see 
the patient through it, if you please, Doctor 
Harold." 
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**Well, Mrs. Beddoes, as you like, of course. 
There's no one equal to you — ^that we very well 
know ; but your health is too valuable to be trifled 
with, that's all." 

" You're very kind to say so, sir," with a formal 
curtsy. "I do my endeavours to carry out my 
duty — ^that is, according to my lights. It's not often. 
Doctor Harold," said Mrs. Beddoes, suddenly; 
emphatically appealing to my sense of justice, for 
she felt annoyed at the weakness of those tears — 
" it's not often I gives way. I think you'll say 
that much for me, during the course of my pro- 
fessional incumbency. But it is trying to hear a 
poor young thing holding forth night and day, as 
that lamb have been doing for ever so long ! Bless 
her ! so unlike herself, too I" 

Yes, that was true. Violet Iwd been unlike 
herself. One day she had seized my h^E^id, and, 
pressmg it again and again to her lips, had im- 
plored me, in terms the most touching, not to leave 
her — not to go. I had been quite overcome at 
the moment. It took me by surprise. It was so 
sad, so startling a proof, to my mind, of the entire 
absence of hers. I thought, with a strange pang. 
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of the shame she would feel if she could but know 
what she was doing — ^to me, especially. I felt 
guilty almost, as though I were taking an undue 
advantage of her weakness. I snatched away my 
hand with something like roughness, and put both 
hers relentlessly back, as she still strove to stretch 
them out to me. I read surprise — almost anger, in 
Mrs. Beddoes's light eyes as I did so. 

"She don't know you, sir," the nurse urged, 
deprecatingly. " Bless you. Doctor Harold, she 
don't know you, nor none of us." 

Yes, Violet had indeed been unlike herself. 

** It'll be a hard trial for her, poor lamb !" Mrs. 
Beddoes continued, affectionately patting the bottom 
of the counterpane, as though it were the patient's 
body, and then tucking it unnecessarily in with the 
smart decision she used with refractory ones; 
" it'll be a hard trial when she comes to remember 
the old lady's demise. She never alluded to that 
once, in all her hallucinations ; seemed to have clean 
forgot it. It was all pictures, pictures, pictures, 
from morning tiU nifiht-from night tiU morning. 
And Miss Grimskin. That school must be a 
wretched place, seemingly — educational establish- 
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ment, I suppose I sliould term it. The young 
persons not sufficiently nourished, I should gather ; 
their brains too much cultivated — stomachs too 
little. Bad I bad I" cried Mrs. Beddoes, shaking 
her head with experienced indignation ; and look- 
ing hard out of window as though at Miss Grim- 
skin herself; ^Hhat plan won't answer. On no 
account. She thinks so, I'm sure/' nodding at 
the bed ; ^^ and she's a horror of the place. But 
it's all jumbled up in her mind with pictures — 
pictures — in particular, one. She was always look- 
ing for a — a vacuum to hang that one in. Dear, 
dear, it was wearing to sit by and hear her. Look- 
ing — always looking to find a place for it ; never 
could find one. Not the right light; no spare 
vacuum; always atyme impediment. Then she 
would moan, and cry, and begin to look again. 
A strange fancy, wasn't it ? But I've seen many 
such cases in my time. They take trifles — trifles 
light as air," Mrs. Beddoes closed her fingers in 
the form of an O, and opened them again deli- 
cately, as though to indicate the bursting of a 
bubble ; ** and forgets the things that made them 
ill. I once nursed a poor thing in a brain-fever. 
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broaght on by the los3 of her hasband. On the 
field of glory. Never said a word aboat his death 
— didn't trouble herself about that, nor his cheer- 
ing his men on to victory, which was eloquently 
in the columns of the public papers, nor her being 
so badly provided for, poor soul ; but she was for 
ever fretting about not having made his tea strong 
enough — ^not strong enough! ffis tea — ^yes. I 
should judge there had been some little conjugal 
differences about that — not unlikely. Ah, well ! 
this dear lamb, just the same. Tormenting herself 
about one of her own pictures — never thinking of 
the poor body that was just fresh laid in the grave, 
nor yet of her own forsaken condition,*' raising her 
eyebrows ; " so young and lovely, and left to her 
own devices, in the present depraved state of society. 
That now was a thing to fret about ; but not at 
all — ^not at all. A silly picture ! Pho I" 

And Mrs. Beddoes made as though she would 
blow away the folly of Violet's ravings. 

I had turned from the bed, and taken up a 
prescription I had just written. I could not help 
listening to her, though I did so almost in spite of 
myself. She had more to say ; I knew that from 
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the mode in which she tied and untied the strings 
of her clean white apron. Those aprons, by the 
way, were a puzzle to my weak understanding. 
Wherever she was nursing, at whatever hour of 
the four-and-twenty I called, she was sure to have 
one on — spotless, white as snow, guiltless of a 
crease. I am persuaded she had forty-eight of 
them, and ironed one every half hour. 

^^ There's one material point, sir," she said at 
length; and then stopped, and jerking the knot 
she had made, quite tight, hung her thumbs 
through the loops, and her head down, as though 
in doubt. 

"Well, Mrs. Beddoes, what is it?" 

" It is a thing, sir, I consider you ought to be 
made cognisant of; and as you've done me the 
honour" — ^here a ceremonious sweeping curtsy — 
"to repose — shall I say — ^unlimited confidence in 
me, I feel it a duty not to secrete the item. She," 
pointing to the bed-clothes, " has discovered that 
it was you who bought those pictures. Not from 
me, sir, I needn't say — not from me. NeoerP She 
spoke with the severe calm of conscious virtue. 
" But the patient hcLs found it out ; and I feel it 
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incumbent to divulge the fact, lest you, sir, should 
be taken unawares." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Beddoes ; I know it already ; 
and it has distressed me a good deal, I needn't say." 

" It do her, sir. She was constantly naming it, 
and letting fall observations — ^in fact, I was glad 
to keep the others away from her as much as pos- 
sible, when at the worst. They're worthy folks in 
this house ; but uncultivated — altogether unculti- 
vated ; and she gave utterance to things that — ah ! 
well, they're all safe with m€." 

And the good woman drew in her breath with a 
hissing noise, and looked severely round, as though 
to defy the world to get those things out of her. 
Yet an indefinable conviction stole over me that I 
could manage it, if I were to try. 

" Everything is safe with you, Mrs. Beddoes," 
said I. "You are discretion itself, as is well 
known." 

She curtsied again. We were always on these 
complimentary terms; and her conversation was 
peculiarly choice before me ; for, as she had once 
told a patient, she considered I was a well-read 
man, and could appreciate refined diction. 
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" And highly requisite, sir, in these cases, I do 
assure you. For there's a deal of veracious mat- 
ter oozes out when a poor Iambus lightheaded, 
which wouldn't be permitted to ooze, not for a 
dozen hemispheres — knowingly." 

Mrs. Beddoes looked hard at me, cleared her 
throat, and appeared to swell from within. 

I own I felt a strange temptation to inquire 
what was the particular "veracious matter" 
alluded to in the present instance. But a mo- 
ment's reflection reminded me that I had no right 
to do so. How could I seek to discover what 
Violet would wish to conceal I 

" This medicine shall be sent in an hour^s time," 
said I, putting the prescription into my pocket, and 
assuming my doctor's tone. '^ You will give her 
some, according to the written directions, if you 
please, Mrs. Beddoes; and I shall call in the after- 
noon, to see how we are going on." 

And Mrs. Beddoes at once subsided into the 
sensible and obedient nurse. 
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liriSS AEMITAGE'S convalesence proceeded, 
•^^ on the whole, favourably. I had, of course, 
to combat with the depression occasioned by her 
peculiar circumstances ; but she was too really 
right-minded not to feel it a duty to aid our efforts 
by every means in her power. Docile, and touch- 
ingly desirous to reward the kindness that had 
been shown her in the way most welcome to us all, 
namely, by a decided and progressive improve- 
ment, she accepted the remedies, as well as the 
comforts I provided, with gratitude, and an evident 
desire to profit by them. 

I had told her, as though casually, that for the 
present I must be considered as her banker ; and 
that there would be plenty of time hereafter for 
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her to repay me, when she should have become 
rich and independent by her own talents. This 
seemed to afford her comfort, but still more did 
the assurance that, as soon as she was once again 
strong, I would set about making serious inquiries 
among my friends for some really nice family who 
might want a governess. 

Thus I was able, in the easiest and most natural 
manner, to take all her little expenses on myself ; 
and Mrs. Jinks and Mrs. Beddoes, delighted to aid 
in such an object, carefully kept away from her 
every detail that related to money. 

The first day she was well enough to go out, I 
sent a neat hired carriage to her door, with instruc- 
tions to her nurse and landlady to accompany 
her in it ; and those worthy ladies not having en- 
joyed what they termed a " carriage ride " for a 
considerable time, made quite a party of pleasure 
of the expedition — ^taking one of the " dear lambs " 
inside, and entrusting another to the care of the 
coachman on the box, whose life for the next two 
hours was a burden to him, from a tendency on 
the part of the said lamb to possess himself of the 
whip, and hold on by the reins. On their return 
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there was a regular debauch in Mrs. Jinks's parlour, 
to celebrate " our Miss Armitage's first outing," in 
the shape of tea and muffins, buns, jam, and a 
fresh-baked pound cake ; to all of which so much 
justice was done, that the next day I found myself 
waylaid by the landlady, and humbly requested 
" just to step in, and look at Tommy lying on the 
bed, which the child had been so poorly, he hadn't 
been able to hold up his head since four that morn- 
ing, and Sally, she was not to say well, neither." 

Violet, being now much better, though still weak, 
announced her intention, as the holidays at Miss 
Grimskin's were drawing to a close, of returning 
there,if shecould hear of nothing better in the mean- 
time. The idea of doing so, indeed, was singularly 
repugnant to her ; and she would give much, she 
said — muchy to find any other respectable employ- 
ment. I had ceased to call daily at her lodgings, 
having no longer any excuse for doing so ; but I 
insisted on Mrs. Beddoes remaining there, both to 
recruit her own strength by rest and quiet, and to 
afford companionship to the poor orphan, who 
otherwise would have been quite alone. I was 
glad, too, of the presence of a third person when I 
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did pay my occasional visits ; and Violet herself 
evidently preferred it. 

Now, however, that I had attended her as- 
siduously through a dangerous illness and tedious 
recovery, it seemed to me time that I should de- 
mand my fee. I considered that I had a right to 
some reward ; and I had long settled in my own 
mind what that reward should be — nothing less 
than the picture behind the screen. I had never 
seen it. I might have done so without Violet 
being the wiser, but for many reasons I had felt 
it best to refrain. Every time I sat or stood be- 
side her, however, my eyes rested on that screen. 
It was one I had lent my poor dead patient during 
the first days of my attendance upon her ; and I 
knew — for she had told me — what was behind it. 
That picture should be my fee; I would be 
satisfied with nothing less. Had it not been done 
for me I 

One morning, therefore, arming myself with 
resolution, I sallied forth, determined to prefer my 
claim. After all, the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and I had laboured very faithfully. 

Violet was standing near the window when I 
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entered, looking lovely In her deep mourning dress, 
and all the more so, perhaps, because she still bore 
about her the marks of recent illness. I almost 
trembled as I looked at her, so delicate, so fragile, 
did she seem in my eyes. How could she ever 
weather the storms, or pass unharmed over the 
rough places of life ? I asked myself the question 
with a pang. 

She turned as I entered, and I saw then that 
she had been crying. But there were no tears in 
her eyes now. She smiled her own sweet smile 
on seeing me, and held out her hand. She had 
alwavs done that since her illness. She had been 
playing with her canary-bird, and had just put him 
back into his cage. We began to talk of him, as I 
stood there beside her. 

" I am afraid 1 have neglected my little friend 
there, of late," I said. I had been in the habit of 
buying groundsel for him, whenever it was offered 
me in the streets. " He has been quite forgotten, 
I fear." 

" No, no," said she, re-opening the door of his 
cage, and letting him perch upon her hand, where 
he would sit for hours together, when allowed; 
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'* Mrs. Beddoes has taken all the care of him in 
the world, a!s she does of every thing and every 
body she comes near. And his cough is so much 
better. She gives him nitre now, and it does him 
a world of good. Poor little fellow I he was so 
happy when I first let him out again. He had 
been shut up whilst I was ill, and he must have 
wondered at his confinement. But I am sure," 
she added, softly, "he misses dear Morrie. He 
almost lived upon her arm ; he was quite as fond 
of her as of me." 

She raised the little creature to her lips, and 
laid its yellow wings against her dimpled cheek, 
gently caressing it. It never sought to leave that 
nestling-place. 

"How come you to be- alone?" I inquired; for 
at that hour her nurse was always with her. 

" Mrs. Beddoes is gone on a little errand for me. 
The truth is," and she blushed, "I heard of a 
situation this morning — a governess's situation — at 
least, Mrs. Jinks heard of one, and kind Mrs. 
Beddoes would go and inquire whether the report 
was true. Was it not considerate? But there 
never was anything like her thoughtfulness. She 
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said it would be pleasanter for me, if she saw the 
lady first, and explained — explained all about 
me. 

She spoke with a certain sadness and hesitation. 
My heart bled for her. 

" You are in a great hurry, Miss Armitage !" I 
said, striving to assume a look of disapprobation. 
" I suppose it never struck you that you should 
get your doctor's sanction before taking so — so 
decided a step. I have not pronounced you fit for 
work yet, have I ?" 

She smiled. Such a sweet, sad smile ! 

" My kind doctor knows I am fit!" said she, "and 
any work is better than this inactivity — this " 

"Welir 

" This going on living as I am doing on the 
generous kindness of — of— others — " Her colour 
had risen again ; but she spoke those words with a 
certain conscious sense of right. "But don't 
think, sir," with strong emotion, "don't think I 
am ungrateful. Ah ! above all, don't think that. 

I am not. Words cannot tell you ^" a short 

pause " what I feel for all your goodness to — 

to her whom I have lost, and to my own poor 
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troublesome self ^" Here her voice broke. 

The tears would have their way. 

She put the bird into its cage ; fastened it in ; 
and quietly wiped those drops away. Infinitely 
touching to me was the simple unobtrusive manner 
in which she struggled to regain her composure. 
And in a few moments she had succeeded^ at least 
in a measure. 

** But oh, sir ! you who are so generous-hearted, 
so noble, put yourself for one moment in my 
place. Do that fairly, and you will understand 
all. You must do so ; you must sympathize with 
what I should be worse than contemptible not to 
feel. I know, too, that you will help me to help 
myself. That will be the greatest kindness of all 
— the deepest obligation. You will do so for the 
sake of my conscience, my peace of mind." 

She looked up at me with earnest, beseeching 
eyes, that had such loving trust in their clear 
depths, I knew not how to resist their pleading. 

" My dear young lady," I said, struggling hero- 
ically to speak with calm gravity, "you know I 
have always promised to help you, as regards this 
wish of yours, to the best of my ability. It is a 
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veiy good, a TCfj laadable widu AH I haTe erer 
asked is^ that joa wonld haye patience — tbat joa 
would not attempt to work before joa are fit for 
it. Yoa are as yet far from strong; I, as a medi- 
cal man, am the best judge of that. Now, the 
f atigne of teaching^—*' 

^ Oh, Doctor Harold T she interrnpted, almost 
wOdlv, ^believe me^ even the most laborious teach- 
ing wonld be better than remaining here — ^here 
where I have nothing to tnm me from my own 
thoughts." 

She pressed her hands before her eyes, as though 
to shut out these. 

^^ I begin to think jou are less well to-daj«" I 
said, after a pause. ^ You are less cheerful than 
usual, more excitable — ^ 

^^ No ; only more foolish, weaker in mind than 
in body. Everything grieves, everything depresses 
me. I long for this governess's situation, oh! 
more than I can say ; yet even the prospect of ob* 
taining it, and leaving this dingy lodging, the 
children below, dear Mrs. Beddoes, makes me 
wretched. It is the remains of my illness, no 
doubt." 
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" No doubt. But you see it proves how right 
I am when I tell you not to hurry things. I say 
so as a doctor, not as a friend." 

She forced a smile. 

" Oh! as a friend you would say the very re- 
verse ; you would assist my going by every means 
in your power. And you «?i7Z," she added im- 
ploringly — almost coaxingly. "If this opportu- 
nity should prove a desirable one, as it certainly 
sounded, you will not oppose my trying to take 
advantage of it?" 

I shook my head, and looked away from her. 
It was so hard to resist those dear eyes ! 

" We will see," I said. *' You must remember 
that I also have a conscience, which I am bound 
to consider as well as you." 

" It really seemed to me," she continued, affect- 
ing not to notice this remark, " that you came here 
in answer to my wish this morning, and on pur- 
pose to help me, for I thought you had said you 
would not call for a day or two, and I was just 
considering how I should get at you, when you 
appeared." 

As she spoke, she motioned me to my usual 
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chair, with one of those pretty, graceful gestures 
peculiar to herself, which always made one forget 
one was not in the most luxurious of drawing- 
rooms ; and took her own seat on the sofa adjoin- 
ing. I obeyed her bidding, and sat down ; fixing 
my e3'^es, not on her, but on a certain three-leaved 
screen immediately opposite. 

"You are right," I observed. "I was not 
coming to-day ; but I thought better of it, and de- 
termined to come. The fact is, I have something 
to say to you." 

Still I did not look at her. Partly to arm my- 
self with courage, partly to conceal my want of it, 
I kept my eyes on the three-leaved screen. Yet, 
somehow, I cannot tell how, I knew that she was 
blushing all over. 

" I think," said she, in a low voice that trembled 
audibly — " I think I know what it is." 

" I think not," said I, hastily. " Excuse me — 
but I don't believe you can know." 

As she did not immediately reply, I turned and 
glanced at her. She was indeed blushing. Face, 
forehead, neck even, all seemed to glow to- 
gether. 
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" What do you imagine it is ?" I inquired, not 
without a certain awakened curiosity ; for it seemed 
to me impossible she should know my object, unless, 
indeed, she were endowed with power to read my 
inmost thoughts. 

She looked down ; the dark silken lashes rested 
on her cheek, 

" Is it not something about yourself ?" she mur- 
mured, timidly. 

" Well, I cannot deny that," I replied, more and 
more surprised ; " but certainly nothing short of a 
miracle can have imparted it to you." 

Her colour had subsided almost as rapidly as it 
had come, and her face was now deadly pale. 

" There has been no miracle," said she, forcing 
a smile that looked strangely sad ; " nothing but 
what is very matter-of-fact and rational. What 
you are come this morning to say, has been known 
to me some time ; and I confess I always won- 
dered that you did not speak of it before." 

Now I understood it all — ^Mrs- Morris had con- 
fessed to her her own betrayal of the secret ex- 
pedition to my house, and the consequent discovery 
of the pictures. Still, she could not know I was 
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come to petition for one particular picture, for that 
was known only to myself. 

" I suppose," said I, after a moment's thought — 
"I suppose Mrs. Morris must have told you?" 

" Oh I no, dear Morrie never knew it herself," 
she replied, quickly, " If she had known it, she 
never could have kept it from me. She could con- 
ceal nothing— especially of late." Then, with 
evident embarrassment, " I discovered it by chance, 
that is, casually, myself ; and I thought, in fact, 
as you never said anything to her — to us — I— -I 
thought perhaps you did not wish her to know it. 
You must have discovered she could not keep 
anything to herself, and I fancied you might 
be afraid of her repeating — of her talking about 



it." 



"My dear Miss Armitage, she herself told 
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Violet raised her eyes with an expression of 
infinite wonder. 

" I don't understand," said she, simply, 

"Neither do I, it appears. Might I ask you 
what it is you imagine I came to speak about ?" 

" You came to tell me — ^to announce," she hesi- 
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tated — " to announce that you are going to be mar- 
ried I" 

«Ahr 

There was a pause of some seconds. I was too 
entirely taken by surprise to speak at first. The 
possibility of such an answer had never even oc- 
curred to me. I had been travelling in quite an- 
other direction — ^looking for something altogether 
different. And^ quick as thought^ to astonishment 
succeeded other feelings. 

She had taken up a piece of embroidery that 
lay near, and was trj^ing to work at it. But I 
saw that her trembling hand could hardly direct 
the needle. 

" I have known it," repeated she, no doubt feel- 
ing the silence oppressive, and fixing her eyes on 
the wall, as though seeking to remember the pre- 
cise date — " I have known it a long while 
now — oh 1 a long while. Such secrets soon creep 
out, you know." She was trying hard to speak 
indifferently, and as though from every-day ex- 
perience of similar matters. "Friends take an 
interest, and — one whispers to another — and — in 
short, these things seldom remain hidden long." 
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" Very seldom. And one's friends are ex- 
tremely kind. But may I ask you one question ? 
Who is it that I am about to marry f 

She smiled again— a melancholy smile, yet 
striving to be cheerful — nay, jocular. 

"I know that J too," said she, pricking her finger, 
so that the blood stained the delicate embroidery. 
"You see I am very well informed, as well as 
discreet. You are going to marry the beautiful 
Miss Sumner," 

" The beautiful Miss Sumner I Ah ! In- 
deed !" 

" And you will wonder still more when I tell you 
that I have seen her." 

« That will be the climax !" 

" Yes — I have seen her." 

She had greatly recovered her self-possession 
now, and could, to a certain degree, command her 
voice, but not altogether her countenance ; that 
was still pale as death. 

'* I saw her long ago, one day, driving with you ; 
you were alone together." 

She looked at me as she spoke. Her eyes were 
full of a wistful, tender sadness ; but they seemed 
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to glow in their orbits ; they looked so large and 
dark. To me there appeared something reproach- 
ful in their expression. 

"She is beautiful — very beautiful!" I heard 
her murmur, almost as though to herself. Then 
her eyes fell ; and mechanically she resumed her 
work, bending intently over it. 

"Very beautiful," I replied; "I have always 
thought so ; and so her husband thinks." 

" Her husband !" 

The work fell from her hands. " I — I did not 
know you were married already." 

.1 would not appear to notice her emotion. I 
kept my eyes on the screen, and said quietly, " I 
never said / was married. By no means. I was 
alluding to Captain Mortimer, who married Miss 
Sumner on Thursday last 1" 

Violet started, and looked up. A strange ex- 
pression passed over her eloquent countenance; 
one neither to be concealed nor mistaken. Joy, 
overpowering, uncontrollable, flashed from her 
eyes, and lighted up every feature of her exquisite 
face. The surprise of that intelligence betrayed 
her, in spite of herself. She had no time for re- 
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collection or self-defence : she was helpless under 
the suddenness of that unexpected announce* 
ment. 

But a moment was sufScient to recall her to her- 
self. .Recollection returned almost immediately ; 
and with it, self-possession. Trembling, she kept 
silence. 

But I! — ^how can I describe the feelings that were 
agitating my soul ? Heaven seemed opening to 
my view ; and as yet I dared hardly believe in it. 
Was it — could it be that the report of my engage- 
ment had grieved her, — that all this time, whilst I 
had been worshipping her with so faithful, so 
passionate an adoration, I had not been indifTerent 
to her ? 

She had resumed her work. She was striving 
her utmost to affect composure ; but her face had 
flushed again, in spite of herself. She could not 
command that varying colour. And I knew, by 
her rapid breathing, how fast her little heart was 
beating. 

" Then you are not going to be married after 
all t" said she, at length, making a great, though, 
as I thought, a not very successful effort to speak 
VOL. I. M 
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indifferently ; and bending over a knot into which 
she had jerked her thread. 

''VioUtr 

It was the first time I had ever so addressed her. 
Starting, trembling, as she heard that name uttered 
by my lips, she yet silently answered the summons, 
and looked up. For a smgle instant our eyes met. 
I had discovered her secret— or I thought so ; and 
that look, better than any words I could have 
spoken, told her mine. Gently I took the small, 
dear hand in my own, and held it, unresisting 
now, as I had held it only once before, on a well- 
remembered day. 

" Violet," I whispered, " there is but one person 
who can decide that question. Will you do sof" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OYER the cloadless joy of the time that followed 
I draw a veil. Such love as ours must, and 
should be, sacred. Yet it is not too much to say 
that the unspeakable happiness of that sweet court- 
ship shed its influence over the whole of my 
future existence. Who that has known such, can 
forget the hours when everything lovely on this 
earth seemed to have acquired a new loveliness, a 
charm that made toil easy, health a newly- prized 
enjoyment, bare existence an unutterable blessing! 
Who, even when the sober evening of age has come, 
dwells not with tender gratitude on the almost 
divine memory of those days of his youth or sterner 
manhood ! Such love as I describe, disinterested 
and pure, is indeed the truest emanation of the 
Being who is all love ; nor can it, as I believe, be 
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felt, without Inducing a higher worship, — a more 
intense and spirit-stirring adoration of Him who 
sheds such gleams of sunshine over the path of 
His erring children. No matter that that sunshine 
must fade ; — that gloom, twilight, darkness, must 
succeed. It lias been there; it has for a brief 
space transformed one mortal's path into a Para- 
dise. Can it have failed to speak to that mortal's 
heart of the sublime benevolence of its great 
Creator? Suffering, indeed, tends, with some rare 
exceptions, to lead the soul to God ; but so even yet 
more should happiness; for the former is but 
the instrument by which He brings about the 
latter. 

Although good Mrs. Beddoes returned with a 
flaming account of the lady who was looking out 
for a governess, she yet manifested singularly small 
surprise on being informed that no such situation 
would now be required. 

" Truth," she observed, affectionately smoothing 
down the back of Violet's dress, " trtith is apt to 
ooze out during the lucubrations of fever; and 
in the late instance, my dear Miss Armitage, it 
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did so ooze — ^well, suppose we say rather above the 
average. Nothing, however, that was let fall 
within these walls," looking at them sternly, as 
though to awe them into silence, ^^has been di- 
vulged. Not by me. As I had the honour to inform 
the doctor not long since, not by me* I wouldn't 
indeed undertake to answer for others ; and what 
can you expect from the illiterate t Not that full 
justice shouldn't be done to moral worth and kind- 
heartedness when we meet with it," pointing down- 
wards to the spot where, four stories below, Mrs. 
Jinks and Patsy were engaged in culinary opera- 
tions. "Moral worth is much, as well as the 
cultivation of cleanliness in the parlours and pas^ 
sages, if not quite in the person. But intellect," 
Mrs. Beddoes tapped her well-curled front, " but 
refinement, discretion — such things, you know ! 
ah ! dear me !" She shook her head, till the crisp 
ringlets danced again; and looked gloomily into 
vacancy, as though to express the utter hopeless- 
ness of a search for those qualities, under the 
illiterate circumstances alluded to. "Now my late 
dear mother had a rule. * Sophy,' says she, 
* through life, in a sick-room, silence.' Very good 
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sense. But then my late dear mother was a very 
superior woman. Well read. Oh ! dear ! Highly 
cultivated. Says she, ' Through lifey in a sick 
roomy silence,* Now, of course, doubly so, when 
things are out of order here," tapping the front 
again. "In that case, one may term it a para- 
mount duty. And I never deviate. — SilenceJ* 

She uttered these sentences shortly, severely, 
and with little tightly compressed pauses between 
each, so as to indicate that even now she was de- 
viating most unwillingly from her rule ; and she 
walked away at last, looking at us gloomily over 
her shoulder, as though we had been the unprincipled 
means of inducing her to break it. 

It was settled that in another fortnight Violet 
should remove to Brighton, accompanied by this 
" cultivated " companion ; sea air being considered 
desirable for her by her medical attendant. Mrs. 
Beddoes was strongly in favour of the measure. 
*' We're better," she observed to m^ mysteriously, 
as she met me on the stairs the morning after the 
plan had been arranged — " we're better ; but we 
want corroborating — corroborating. Our nervous 
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system has been too much tried. We must hare 
time; and — and eO>ow room. We want elbow 
room." She made a movement, which brought 
her own elbows in sharp contact with the ban- 
isters ; then shrugged her shoulders, as though to 
say, " You see. Now the ocean is just the thing 1 
^The sea, the sea, the open sea.' You're quite right. 
Dr. Harold. It's what we want. It'll corrobo- 
rate us." 

And with a curtsey as stately as the want of 
elbow-room permitted, and much developement 
of the muscles of the throat, she swept on her 
way. 

How well I remember the evening before Violet's 
departure — the fondness with which she clung to 
everything in that poor lodging, and the loving 
words that each called forth. Together we ex- 
amined all her little possessions — so few — some of 
them the relics of past years. There were the 
first, the only violets I had ever given her, dry and 
scentless now. Shyly she showed them me, lying 
between the pages of her " Christian Year," where 
she had put them after my departure on that 
morning, so long ago. The date was underneath, 
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in her writing. I had given Mrs. Morris some at 
the same time ; not daring to do less by the one 
than by the other ; for I was distrusted in those 
days. 

"But she took no care of hers," Violet said, 
with a quick glance at me. " She gave them to 
one of the children the same day. Poor Morrie !'* 

There, too, were some verbena leaves I had 
never given at all, 

" I am afraid I purloined those," she confessed, 
blushing. " You had a sprig in your button-hole 
one day, and it fell out as you were writing your 
prescription. I picked it up, and you never missed 
it." 

"Violet, was that fair? Had you not robbed 
me of enough already ?" 

She stole a gjlance, half tender, half reproach- 
ful, at me. 

''And ir said she, "had /lost nothing?" 

There, too, we found Sir Geoffrey Blois's card, 
carefully stowed away in a black envelope, in 
" Morrie's " work-box ; and many an arch, almost 
merry word did that call forth. 

" Morrie always leaned to the poor, ugly, awk- 
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ward man !" Violet said ; " and teased me to death 
on his account. She would have given her right 
hand to see me Ladj Blois, and to he able to tell 
Sir Buf us I was so. Poor Morrie 1 what would / 
give that she could know my great, great happiness 
now !" Her eyes filled with tears. " Perhaps she 
does know it ! Who can tell ?" 

And she kissed, with pious affection, the old- 
fashioned brooch her humble friend had given her 
before her death, the only thing she had to leave — 
a treasured relic of old days, a square, ugly sarco- 
phagus-looking ornament, set round with tiny seed 
pearls, containing the hair of Violet's grandmother, 
placed there just before her marriage— dark hair, 
not unlike Violet's own. 

But, above all, there was my picture to talk 
about, and look at again and again with untiring 
minuteness. For it may well be supposed that I 
had very soon brought out that from behind the 
three-leaved screen, and admired, and raved about, 
and lingered over it. Violet's surprise, when I 
first insisted on drawing it from its hiding-place, 
had been amusing to witness. And now every 
part was examined and commented upon afresh. 
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" How happy I was doing that for you !" she 
said, as we sat side by side, her hand in mine, 
looking at it together. " I had set my heart on 
your having Violetsnest always before you; on 
your growing as fond of it as I was. It would be 
a sort of link between us, I thought. You could 
not but remember me when you looked at it. 
Dear Violetsnest ! Is it not a sweet little spot f 
How happy I have been there ! And oh I what 
pains I took with that picture ! I wanted to make 
it so much better than the sketch you had admired. 
There — do you see that tree f I rubbed that out 
six times, at least. What trouble you cost rae, 
Doctor Harold ! I thought you would say it was 
too dark. You were a severe critic, you know." 

" I pretended to be, to hide my ignorance, and 
— something else." 

"And how happy I was taking it to your house! 
But oh! how unutterably wretched when I 
brought it back ! All my miseries came upon me 
on that day, and all without preparation. Mis- 
fortunes never do come single. First, Miss 
Sumner^s portrait on your hall-table, and John's 
volunteering to tell me it was the lady master was 
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going to many. Master had not seen it yet ; it 
was only just come home." 

^^John too! It was that thick-headed lout, 
then, who originated the aggravating report that 
met me wherever I went! He did all the mis- 
chief !" 

^^And then — ah, me! the going in and seeing 
every one of my own drawings in your study! 
Every one of them I I had the courage to count 
them. And the frames, too! And last, but, 
alas! not least, seeing you in the carriage with 
Miss Sumner herself, as we were walking home. 
Both of you together. I knew her at once. She 
was precisely like her picture, and so beautiful ! 
She looked at me, do you know T and I felt at 
that moment — ^I felt — ah, me ! don't let us think 
of it. It's all over now." 

" My own one ! / never saw you !" 

" Of course not. You were looking away from 
me; looking at her, and evidently talking 
earnestly !" 

" Loudly, rather !" 

" And I — I happened to see a very pretty dress 
in a shop-window just at that moment ! But how 
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strange that every one should be so bent on marry- 
ing you! Mr. Moreen had heard it too. Mr. 
Moreen was convinced it was so." 

^^ And I must go and tell Mr. Moreen it is so^ 
or he will have reason to be hurt. Mr. Moreen is 
a very good friend of mine." 

"Yes, helps you in all your wicked deceits — 
your plots for taking people in." 

I took up one of the long shining curls, that 
closed again over your fingers when you opened it, 
and kissed it with a sort of tender reverence. 

" Are they all wicked, my Violet t" 

"All!" she replied, with arch playfulness. 
*'For there is a sort of downrightness — a John 
Bull honesty about Mr. Moreen, which makes it a 
shame to set him such bad examples. And he 
can't keep up deception long, even though urged to 
it by Doctor Harold ! You should have seen him 
with his hands in his pockets, looking at that 
picture, when I pressed him to tell me its real 
value — its real value, mind !" 

" You had no business to do so. It was to the 
last degree dishonourable." 

"But I did. I insisted on knowing. I said 
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I would not stir from the shop till he had told me. 
^Well, you see/ said he, taking it up in his 
enormous hands — it looked quite small in them, I 
assure you — *if you put it to my conscience in 
that way, miss, Fm of course bound to answer ac- 
cordin', though the doctor would be precious angry 
if he knew — ^precious angry, in-deed! You see, 
miss, to speak candid, I regard them leather frames 
as no better than rubbish. Rubbish ! Now, don't 
you go for to fret yourself about it ; but them 
frames is rubbish ! As for the pictur' part, I'm 
not much of a judge, myself. A quiet, re-tired 
sort of a cottage, seemingly, once a farmhouse, 
perhaps, added to, I daresay, afterwards — second 
story lowish — no hot and cold water laid on therej 
I'll be bound. But I'd say' — turning it from 
side to side in a way that painfully convinced me 
it was rubbish — ^Td say seven-and-six for the 
paintin' without the frame ; or, throw in the frame, 
and say ten shillings.' " 

And she imitated Mr. Moreen's tone and man- 
ner with such absurd exactness, that it was impos- 
sible to help laughing, 

Violet and Mrs. Beddoes went to Brighton, 
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taking with them Uttle Tommy, who was supposed 
to require sea air ; and during the four weeks of 
their sojourn there, I only went down four times 
to see them, remaining a couple of hours on each 
occasion. But the period of their absence did not 
hang heavy on my hands. 1 could write ; my pro- 
fessional engagements, though fewer than during 
the season, were still numerous ; and I had prepa* 
rations to make for my bride, both in London and 
elsewhere. Everything, too, went smoothly 
with me at that time; nothing had power to 
disturb. If my patients were hard to please, 
their ailments difficult to subdue, I was able to 
meet both with patience; if the weather were 
gloomy, perpetual sunshine reigned within my 
breast ; if I were hurried and overworked dming 
the day, I had still the prospect of writing to 
Violet at night, and hearing from her on the fol- 
lowing morning. In short, though absent, she 
was my life, my blessing, my inspiration. She 
made me feel kindly to all the world. Inde- 
scribably happy myself, I would have made every 
one else happy, if I could. In my serene and 
thankful heart, there were indulgence and sym- 
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pathy for the whole human race. I would have 
cured all mankind with pleasure, and done it 
gratis. 

Our marriage was the quietest and most com- 
mon-place of events, to any but ourselves — circum- 
stances, as well as our own wishes, combined to 
make it so. Two attached friends of mine, Mrs. 
and Miss Sumner, who happened to be in London 
at the time, and who had conceived a sort of pas- 
sionate engouement for my Violet, accompanied her 
to church ; the former giving away to me what has 
proved the blessing of my whole subsequent exis- 
tence. It is unnecessary to mention that Mrs. 
Beddoes and Mrs. Jinks were both present on the 
auspicious occasion ; and I believe that the festive 
meiry-making, which took place afterwards in the 
lodgings of the latter lady, will be remembered by 
her voracious posterity as long as they remember 
anything. Neither my wife nor I had relations 
to entertain, or to be entertained by at a mar- 
riage feast ; but our journey home was none the 
less happy, from the thought that the humble 
friends of her adversity, who loved her from their 
hearts, were for once enjoying some of the good 
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things of this world at our expense. Never did I 
spend a sum of money with greater satisfaction 
than in providing for that entertainment, which 
included all the inmates of the lodging, as well as 
poor Mrs. Morris's niece, who came up on purpose 
to be present at the wedding. 

I had told Violet that I should look out for some 
quiet place in which to pass the very short honey-* 
moon, which was all that a doctor in full practice, 
like myself, could afford to take from his patients. 
I did so, and found one; but 1 refrained from 
describing it to her, simply telling her that it was 
a pretty, tranquil spot, and that I thought we 
might be very happy there for a little while, even 
though we were now on the verge of winter, and 
the days were getting short. Archly she answered 
that she cared not where it was ; it was the com- 
panion, not the place, that signified to her. But 
when we drove up in our new carriage to Violets- 
nest, and she saw the well-remembered cottage, 
with its outside freshly done up, and passed through 
the door, where the tearful Patsy (her tidily- 
dressed servant now) was waiting to receive her 
(having preferred that to the splendid merry- 
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making at the lodging) ; when I led her through 
each tiny newly-furnished room (and let it not be 
supposed that Mr. Moreen, who had had the ar- 
rangement of the whole, had neglected one thing 
that could contribute to comfort, to elegance, or 
utility) ; and lastly, when leading her into the wee, 
wee dressing-room, fitted up as a boudoir expressly 
for her, where the canary was already quite at 
home, and inconveniently lively in his own shabby 
old cage, indulging to repletion in fresh groundsel 
off the property ; when, drawing her to the window, 
which looked out on her favourite sunny garden, 
almost bare of flowers now, I whispered that this 
was my marriage present — that this place, which 
she had loved, was now hers — her very own, for as 
long as she should live — then, then, indeed, with 
the tears falling fast from her eyes 

My pen is arrested — a dear hand is laid upon 
the page — the faithful, the beloved wife of to-day 
forbids me to proceed. I yield to this, her first — 
and last command. 

Thus, then, I wooed and won my Violet I 
vol; I. N 
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CHAPTER I. 

T^ROM the period of my marriage^ I made certain 
■*- alterations in my routine of life, which I con- 
sidered justified by my alteration of circumstances. 
I took an assistant, who lightened my labours, by 
attending certain cases under my superintendence ; 
and on Saturday I invariably accompanied my 
wife to Violetsnest, spending the happy day of 
rest there with her, and returning to my duty 
early on the Monday morning. These "whole 
holidays," as she termed them, were looked for- 
ward to by her with such intense delight, that 
never, if it were anyhow possible to prevent it, did 
I permit them to be infringed upon. Sometimes, 
indeed, it would happen that an unusually dis- 
tressing or urgent case required my personal at- 
tendance on the Sunday ; and on such occasions I 
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drove up to town, and went straight to my patient, 
returning the moment the visit was over. 

Nothing could be quieter than our lives at this 
period. Each cared for none but the society of 
the other; and our interests and pleasures were 
identical. Violet was my willing aid and almoner 
in all cases of distress; and they were many. 
Her happy, innocent life was literally spent in 
doing good. Many a miserable bedside did her 
presence cheer; many a sordid chamber was 
brightened by that smile of hers ! Where she 
went, hope entered with her ; in her train came 
peace and consolation. She had sympathy for all 
who suffered ; kind words for the least pre- 
possessing ; encouragement for the most despair- 
ing. Her influence had in it a sort of magic. 
When prayers and arguments from others had 
repeatedly failed, a word or two from her lips — an 
entreating glance from her soft eyes, would per- 
suade at once. Who could refuse her ? What 
would not be endurable — nay, easy for her sake f 
Many a life has been saved through her means, 
where determined opposition to a course of hos- 
pital treatment, or to some painful operation, was 
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throwing away the last chances of cure. On these 
occasions I rarely had recourse to her influence in 
vain. 

I used to think of that Violet of mine, as I drove 
from patient to patient (though when, indeed, did 
I not think of her ?), and mentally compare her 
with the fine ladies whom I was in the habit of at- 
tending, or whom I met, handsome and well- 
dressed, driving in their smart carriages to visit, or 
leave cards on their acquaintance. She, too, paid 
visits, but they were principally to the poor and 
destitute — those who had no friends but herself. 
Among her round of acquaintance she distributed 
not cards, but help and kindly offices, for which 
they had nothing to return her but gratitude. 
Sometimes we would cross one another — she on 
her errands of charity, I on those of healing ; and 
I would catch a glimpse of her bright face, lovelier 
than the loveliest, as she drove rapidly past in her 
little open carriage ; and we would exchange fond 
looks, and go on our separate ways, all the happier 
for having met. Sometimes she would accompany 
me on distant expeditions — sitting contentedly 
waiting in my chariot with a book, whilst I w^as 
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listening to, and prescribing for, my patients. In 
time the sweet face grew familiar to my friends. 
Many asked to be introduced to her ; some hoped 
their wives might be allowed to make her acquaint- 
ance. This was an annoyance. Why could they 
not leave her alone ? she would ask. She preferred 
to be a doctor^s wife — it was what she was fittest 
for. She could do more good — less harm, too, 
probably, as she was, than if she were a fine lady, 
such as these. Their manners, their pursuits, 
were uncongenial to her. She was certain they 
would not like her, if they knew her better. 

Some, indeed, among my real friends — and of 
these I was proud to possess not a few — learnt 
both to know and to love my wife ; taking her to 
their hearts, as you do a beautiful and artless 
child, which indeed, in some respects, she might be 
called — welcoming her to their homes, joining in 
the works of usefulness in which she delighted. 
Plenty of tender admiration followed this sweetest 
of all beings, made to be cherished wherever she 
was known— rsmiles and good wishes accompanied 
her on her way. 

What she gave of kindliness to her fellow- 
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creatures was lavishly returned to her (is it not 
always thus, even in this cold world?) — good 
measure, pressed down, and running over, was 
poured into her bosom. Nay, the warmth with 
which she was regarded, extended itself even, in a 
manner, to me. I was courted — ^I was patted on 
the back for her sake. People thought all the 
more highly of me for having won such a prize. 
Perhaps, too, they wondered, when they saw those 
large soft eyes peeping out from the comer of my 
carriage — ^those dark, lustrous curls — that sweet 
girlish countenance, asking themselves what so 
peerless a creature could have seen in Percie 
Harold — ^great, tall Percie Harold, with his 
bushy whiskers — ^to inspire her with such devo- 
tion — for that she was devoted to me, no one 
could doubt. A doctor, too ! True, doctors are 
astonishingly fascinating sometimes, and they have 
such opportunities I It was quite comprehensible 
(that queen of fashion. Lady de Hautton, was 
heard to say); Doctor Harold was well-born — agree- 
able—quite a man of the world — ^just the sort of 
person to have a certain success with women. And 
this was a mere child — handsome, certainly, but a 
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country girl, who had never seen anything out of 
her own village. It was quite to be under- 
stood. 

In short, I became more than ever the fashion, 
through my wife ; and my wife might have be- 
come the fashion, too, had she chosen. But she 
did not choose. She eschewed all dissipation, 
which, indeed, would ill have accorded with my 
laborious duties; and frequented none but the 
houses of real friends. With these we occasionally 
dined, or spent the evening; and such engage- 
ments, rare as they were, served but to give a 
double zest to the perfect happiness of our habitual 
Ute-a-Utes. One dinner, indeed, which took place 
not very long after our marriage, deserves some- 
thing more than a mere passing mention. 

Scarcely had our honeymoon ended, when I re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Eufus Armitage, express- 
ing the extreme satisfaction with which he had 
learned the connection formed by his young rela- 
tive. He was pleased to say many flattering 
things of the estimation in which my character was 
held, not only in the medical world, but by society 
generally ; and to express a hope that I would per-: 
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mit him and his family not only to make, bat to 
cnltivate an acquaintance, to which he had now, he 
was prond to think, the right of relationship. 
Circomstances, he added, had hitherto kept him a 
stranger to my wife, thongh so nearly related to 
him. This he regretted — ^nay, he would even go 
farther, and confess that he regretted much con- 
nected with her branch of his family. Bat he 
trusted that she, like himself, would forget the 
past, and be willing to live on friendly and affec- 
tionate terms with him and his for the future. In 
short, Sir Buf us held out to us, and that very de- 
cidedly, the palm of reconciliation ; and under the 
circumstances we felt we could not choose but ac- 
cept it, albeit by no means convinced of its great 
cleanliness, nor disposed to give it more than a 
very moderate shake. 

The character of this baronet has been all his 
life too notorious, to need more than a passing com- 
ment here. One of the stingiest of men — ^as his 
father was ever one of the most extravagant — ^the 
aim of his life had been to restore to his ancestral 
home its former splendid prosperity. For this 
object he had saved money from his youth ; to it 
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he had devoted the large fortune bequeathed him 
by his. uncle, Oeneral Armitage; for its sake he 
had lived for years in the most retired and nig- 
gardly manner, barely allowing himself the neces- 
saries of life: and he had ended by gaining it. 
Armitage's Court was once more now what it had 
formerly been— one of the finest show places in 
England. Wonderful, indeed, what this man had 
achieved by the power of a strong will, the per- 
sistent carrying out of one fixed idea. He had 
repaired and beautified the vast old Manor House, 
a crumbling palace of by-gone days ; he had fur- 
nished it both appropriately and magnificently ; he 
had made no end of Improvements out of doors, 
and had not only added infinitely to the picturesque 
beauty, but also to the value of the property. He had 
planted where his father had cut down ; cultivated 
where his father had laid waste ; restored what his 
father had done his best to destroy. In a word, 
he had planned, toiled, lived only for Armltage's 
Court: and in Armltage's Court he had his re- 
ward. 

But the habits he had acquired in the further- 
ance of this darling object continued, and even 
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strengthened, after its attainment. He had be- 
come stingy for the sake of his place — he became 
more stingy yet when nothing remained to be done 
for it. He skinned flints assiduously as long as he 
lived, and insisted on his family skinning them 
with him. 

He had married Lady Joanne Startopp, only 
daughter of Keuben, second Earl of Bayswater, a 
nobleman chiefly remarkable (as all the world 
knows) for the consistent manner in which he has 
cut, through life, the whole of his numerous and 
most honourable clan, being, apparently unable to 
forgive them for daring to be allied with him. 
This lady brought Sir Ruf us a fortune of seventy 
thousand pounds, and the most supercilious and 
insufferable of tempers. He troubled himself 
little, however, about this latter possession, caring 
chiefly for her wealth, which he took care to have 
settled in such a manner as to be made available 
for his own purposes. 

I had heard enough of Lady Joanne by report, 
to be little desirous of exposing my gentle Violet 
to the tender mercies of such a lady. Accordingly 
we refused invitation after invitation to dinner. 
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sent or brought us by Sir Bufus, who, to do him 
justice, was assiduous enough in his visits and at- 
tentions to his niece after her marriage. But the 
day arrived, at length, when we found ourselves 
obliged to give way. The baronet brought us a 
note from his wife, cordial, almost pressing, en- 
treating us to dine with them the next day— quite 
a family party — she hoped we would waive cere- 
mony, and come. By what means he had in- 
duced the haughty woman so to commit herself, I 
know not. He was capable of standing over her, 
and watching that she wrote word for word what 
he dictated— for he was the veriest autocrat in his 
family and household — and however she might in- 
wardly chafe, she never dared to oppose him 
openly. Any how, we found it impossible to 
avoid going ; and we went. That dinner and that 
evening were never forgotten by either of us. 

As a man of the world (had not Lady De 
Hautton pronounced me to be one?), I was not 
likely to be ignorant of the subtle but venomous 
modes of stinging that fine ladies know how to 
employ, when they desire to make an enterprising 
sister, not of their monde^ feel she is venturing 
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without their permission on their quarter-deck of 
fashion. But to Violet such things had been 
hitherto unknown ; and very strange did they seem 
to her now. She had never been exposed to that 
insolence which, invisible, intangible, like the 
atmosphere, is yet all-penetrating ; cutting as the 
keenest razor, reaching to how many degrees below 
zero ! In those arctic regions of society, the 
vitality of her genial nature died away. Fair 
flower that she was, accustomed to the warmth of 
the sunshine, she withered and froze at once in 
that stern, iceboimd climate. 

Lady Joanne received her with sepulchral cold- 
ness ; she overwhelmed her with awful civilities, 
causing her to feel more and more every moment 
the height of the barriers that divided them. She 
sat bolt upright on the sofa beside her, making 
haughty conversation. She recurred again and 
again to topics of a medical nature. She talked 
down, as it were, to the physician's wife. She 
regretted they had been unable to persuade Doctor 
and Mrs. Unguent to meet Doctor Percie Harold 
and herself. She inquired whether we had any 
children — we had been married just four months. 
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She made long dreary pauses ; altering her tone 
between each, to address her daughters with easy 
familiarity, as she alluded to this ball and the 
other concert — ^to Lady Margaret, Mrs. De 
Hautton, or the dear Duchess. She made it ap- 
parent that those were her natural associates — 
that her proper sphere, from which she had pain- 
fully to descend, in order to place herself on a 
level with her guest. Then, after another pause, 
she resumed her stilts, talking ^^ shop," or about 
the Soho or Baker Street Bazaars, or some subject 
that might be supposed suited to the habits and 
capacity of one altogether out of the pale of her 
society. With a cold, glazed, fishy eye, she scanned 
every article of dress that Violet had on ; she asked 
her questions, and gave orders to the servants in 
an undertone during the answers, every now and 
then turning to her with a pre-occupied " Yes !" 
*' Beally !" " Indeed I" — always in the wrong 
place. She interrupted some timid speech of my 
wife's, to give one of her daughters a message to 
her maid, or remind the other of some note that 
ought to have been written ; then turning back to 
her guest, with a formal " I beg your pardon. 
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» 

Mrs. — ^Mrs, Percie Harold; you were observ.- 

iiig " resumed her inattention as that guest 

resumed her speech. She invariably addressed 
her by both names. She pretended to have for- 
gotten the part of the town in which we lived ; in- 
quiring whether we had many friends in the 
Regent's Park ; it must be so remarkably convenient 
to walk in ! though we did live, as she well knew, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
Square. When Violet declined coffee, she in«!- 
quired whether Dr. Percie Harold objected to 
it as deleterious ; and on her taking tea, supposed he 
considered it good for the digestion. In short, my 
wife passed about as disagreeable a time, before the 
gentlemen went up to the drawing-room, as could 
well be imagined ; a mauvais quart cCheurey which 
really lasted an hour and a quarter. And when 
Sir Buf us hobbled up at last, and, approaching the 
sofa where his lady sat, gaunt and erect, as on her 
throne, eyed her sternly, to see how she was treat- 
ing the niece she had been commanded to honour, 
she was making dreary, common-place conversa^ 
tien about the weather, and looking as defiant 
VOL. I. 
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and vicious as a proad, ill-tempered woman can 
look when she is so minded. 

Nor did the young ladies behave much better. 
Thej talked in an off-hand manner of their balls, 
their partners, and acquaintance — ^lounging in 
opposite arm-chairs, and using slang expressions 
that had a certain free-masonry in them. They 
yawned assiduously, and heaved deep sighs, as 
though to express how slow they considered this 
sort of thing. They stared at Violet's magnificent 
hair, and inquired how she kept it in curl ; they 
learned her dress by heart; they called her, as their 

mother did, "Mrs. , Mrs. ," sometimes 

omitting the name altogether, as though too in- 
significant to be remembered. In short, they 
demonstrated, as clearly as they could do, without 
words, that they considered their cousin, the 
doctor's wife, to occupy a sphere as remote from 
their own as the Antipodes. 

Sir Bufus, on the other hand, was as good- 
natured and familiar as his ladies made a point of 
being the reverse. All rough jocularity with his 
daughters (to whom he was a coarse, if not an 
unkind father), and brusque admiration of Violet, 
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he paid me no end of compliments on her account. 
Such eyes! — such hair he had never seen before — 
now, never, 'pon honour! By George! how 
handsome she was ! He had no notion he could 
boast such a niece. I had better take an old 
fellow's advice, he declared, and keep the young 
'uns away from that girl — ^I had, by George ! She 
would turn all their heads, if she had a chance. 
He kissed his fingers, as he leered at her out of 
his wicked old eyes. He poked me in the ribs^ 
and told me I was a lucky dog, and knew what 
I was about as well as any man. But doctors 
always did — always got the best of eveiything! 
Ton honour they did ! 

In short. Sir Rufus went on in a manner that 
fairly sickened my wife, who, in her quiet, modest 
life, had never been exposed to this kind of thing 
before, and was of a nature to be peculiarly re- 
volted by it. She fairly cried as we drove away 
from that aristocratic door in St. James's Square, 
and declared, with greater warmth than I had 
ever observed in her before, that she would never, 
never enter that dreadful house again ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

TT was not long before I discovered the secret of 
-■' Sir Rufns Armitage's civilities to us. He was 
a martyr to Tic, or what was thought to be Tic ; — 
I was considered successful in my treatment of 
that malady ; and he was resolved that I should 
attend him for nothing. He had played a similar 
game with that eminent counsel and most amiable 
man, Sir James Startopp, whose advice he had ob- 
tained for years, on the plea of their near relation- 
ship. He had groaned to this gentleman over his 
wife's Brummagem pride as regarded the Startopp 
family, and had overwhelmed him with assurances 
of personal regard and esteem. And Sir James, 
though too shrewd to be deceived by these profes- 
sions, yet, rich, generous, easy-going bachelor as 
he was, could afford to be liberal to the baronet. 
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who was not of his kindred, and grandly forgiving 
to the baronet's wife, who was. He heaped, not 
coals, but counsel, on the heads of the pair, which 
they, strange to say, were not too proud to accept* 
For myself, when I learned that, for my profes- • 
sional attendance, I was to be remunerated with 
dinners, I thou^t it high time to speak out. I 
told Sir Rufus that I adored my profession, and 
cared little for gain, having enough and to spare ; 
that I was willing to give the benefit of what skill 
and experience I possessed to the uncle of my 
Violet ; but I must beg once for all to decline his 
banquets. There was that in his wife*s hospitality 
which made it worse than distasteful to mine. 

"My dear sirl" he exclaimed, with a burst of 
objurgatory confidence that I will not betray here, 

"between ourselves, my lady is ! But I 

fully appreciate your generous kindness ; believe 
me, I do" — (I did believe him !) — " and I only wish 
it were in my power to do more than prove my gra- 
titude, by taking you at your word." 

He proved it in that way very fully, sending 
for me unscrupulously at all hours — detailing to me 
at great length his symptoms — ^for ever reminding 
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me of his relationship, which formed, he assured 
me, the pride and delight of his existence — ^'pon 
honour it did ! and carefully abstaining from what 
he hinted he should feel an insult under the cir- 
cumstances, viz., the offer of a fee to his nephew. 
Meanwhile, the Misses Armitage, with whom he 
had more influence than with their mother, began 
to treat Violet with greater cordiality ; and finding 
that she was visited and even courted by certain 
great leaders of fashion, not only condescended to 
frequent our house themselves, but urged her to 
frequent theirs, at least in the day-time. Violet's 
voice, though never powerful, was singularly sweet, 
and she warbled more than sang simple ballads in 
a manner that could rarely be listened to coldly. 
And when she could be induced to sing at her 
cousin's " afternoons," there would be quite a crowd 
of enchanted listeners collected round the piano, 
among whom was a very fair sprinkling of young 
nAen, by no means easy to secure at that hour, but 
who were glad enough to Come when they knew 
the lovely Mrs. Percie Harold was to be there. 

One day, too, the cousins found the excellent 
Dowager Duchess of Stirlinge in our house, who 
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indeed was ever much concerned with Violet in 
works of charity and usefulness. That lady, kind 
and courteous^ but a grande dame always, rose to 
go when they entered, feeling, no doubt, that she 
had little in common with the two showily-dressed 
daughters of one of the most disagreeable and un* 
popular women in London. They were all aston- 
ishment at finding her closeted, as it were, with 
their despised relative, and witnessed with some- 
thing like stupefaction the affectionate parting 
embrace she bestowed upon Violet. But they took 
their cue at once. Verbum saty they said to one 
another ; and from that time my wife had no oc- 
casion to complain of neglect or coldness from 
them. And being of a generous and loyal dispo- 
sition, and utterly incapable of harbouring resent- 
ment, she soon forgot the contemptuous imperti- 
nence with which they had met her in the first 
instance; and did them no end of kind and 
cousinly offices, in which they more than found 
their account. Never, however, could she get over 
her first awe of, and dislike to, Lady Joanne. That 
haughty woman*s nature was so essentially different 
from her own, that they avoided one another by 
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a sort of tacit consent. Towards myself, I must con- 
fess, her ladyship was always marked in her civility; 
being, as Sir Bufus said, desperately afraid of me; 
and she would actually lie in wait on the stairs to 
pay me pompous and elaborate compliments, and 
assure me all London was ringing with my praises. 
1 accepted her flatteries for what they were worth, 
but of her hospitality I partook no more. 

" I pity the poor girls," Violet would say to me, 
her sweet eyes looking kind and sad; "what 
chance had they of ever learning any good, with 
such a mother! As little as they have of marry- 
ing now, poor things ! Who would dare to brave 
such a Oorgon as Lady Joanne ? I am glad to 
be of use to them ; they are not really heartless. 
Circumstances have been against them ; they 
have never known kindness or sympathy ; and it 
surprises them to see any one serve others for the 
mere pleasure of serving," 

And this dear woman invited them to ^uiet 
evening tea-drinkings at our house, and manoeuvred 
to make the acquaintance of their favourite part- 
ners, that she might invite them too ; and made 
experiments on the most becoming modes of dress- 
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Ing the somewhat obstinate locks of these young 
ladies, and took no end of trouble in instructing 
their German maid to execute her twists and 
smooth plaits ; and deeply pondered and deliber- 
ated over the colours best suited to their peculiar 
style of ugliness, having herself a most perfect 
taste in all such feminine matters, inherited no 
doiibt from her French mother. And she in- 
vented new patterns of embroidery, and let them 
into endless secrets of cunning stitches and in- 
genious works, in which she herself excelled ; and 
rendered them in some respects the envy of their 
fashionable acquaintance, who marvelled where 
they procured things that no one else seemed 
able to procure. In a word, she heaped coals of 
fire on the haughty pomatumed heads of these 
damsels, who really seemed to me to become daily 
softer and more humanised, under the sweet in- 
fluence that no one could resist, and the blind 
idolatry with which they grew to regard her. She 
soon became necessary to them ; nor could they 
get on for half a day without her advice and as- 
sistance. She made peace between them when 
they were at variance with each other (or with 
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their selfish brother), which was, alas ! not seldom ; 
exaggerating, when done with each, the affec- 
tion entertained for her by the other. She listened 
to their details of domestic hardships, and the ty- 
rannical treatment of their mother, and stood up 
for that friendless and unamiable old woman ; 
mildly pointing out that no amount of temper or 
bullying on her part justified her children in hating 
and thwarting her as they seemed to do. By her 
gentle remonstrances she induced these girls to 
give up many a bone of contention that for years 
her cantankerous ladyship had mumbled and 
snarled over ; and greater peace was ever the con- 
sequence of her counsels. 

Nor could even the Armitages themselves 
imagine that in all this she had one selfish motive. 
She consistently refused their parties ; she never 
would partake of their banquets. 

" I like my own best," she would say with an 
arch smile; "yours are too grand — too formal for 
me. I lose my appetite, and, what is worse, my 
Ute-a-Utes with Percie. And as for your soirSes, 
I know I am very stupid, but, in point of society, 
I really do prefer two to two hundred." 
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So, on the whole, our " fashionable relations " 
made a better thing by us than we did by them ; 
for the daughters got sympathy, advice in matters 
of taste, and aid in their anglings for the Tritons 
of the stream ; and the father medical attendance 
gratis ; whilst we, on our part, had nothing to 
show but the honour of their acquaintance. I may, 
however, observe here that I resisted prescribing 
for my Lord Bayswater (to whom I was presently 
called in) on the same terms. But about that 
singular nobleman, some of whose relations, con- 
sistently ignored by himself , were among my great- 
est and most honoured friends, I shall hereafter 
have more to say ; possibly, too, I may write an 
account of the Startopps themselves, than whom 
I know not a more amiable, prolific, or popular 
race. 
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ROSE AND VIOLET. 
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CHAPTER I. 

/\N a bright day in early June, just two years 
^ after our marriage, a new and supreme 
happiness came to Violet — she found herself the 
mother of two lovely little ones. And when those 
babes were laid upon her bosom, her cup of joy 
seemed almost too full — more almost than she 
could bear. 

They were beautiful, these twins ; beautiful even 
from their birth ; and though very tiny at first, 
healthy and promising. And they grew and ex- 
panded in the warmth of the love that surrounded 
them, as flowers open to the genial sunshine. 
Their mother recovered rapidly (what so good a 
restorer as happiness?), nursing them partially by 
turns. Her heart knew no difference between 
them ; they were as one to her. 
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But from this time her life in a great measure 
altered. Hitherto she had belonged chiefly to the 
poor ; now she belonged to these children. They 
were her engrossing thought — her unceasing occu- 
pation. Not that she neglected those less blessed 
than herself on their account ; she only served the 
helpless in another manner. Till now, she had 
been fearless for herself, going into the poorest 
neighbourhoods without a thought of danger ; now 
she had other lives depending upon her, and she 
carried prudence to the utmost extreme of caution. 
Yet was she more than ever the friend of those 
who had no other; in her great happiness, she 
longed to make all the world happy. And, as no 
one was better fitted than Mrs. Beddoes to be the 
agent of her charities, so no one was more fre- 
quently employed in that office. 

It may be imagined with what proud delight this 
attached and trusty adherent of ours officiated on 
the occasion of the auspicious event above related. 
To say that she looked upon the twins as tiny 
paragons of perfection, would be to say very little. 
In her opinion, since the creation of man, no two 
such infants had ever been bom into this world. 
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They were unique — specimens of a type hitherto 
unknown, and which must for ever remain un- 
equalled. 

It had heen, she was wont to say, the proudest 
as well as the happiest moment of her ^^ professional 
incumbency," when, having washed and dressed 
these little strangers secundum artem^ she entered, 
one on each arm, to present them to the sweet 
mother, who lay, pale and exhausted, with closed 
eyes, but a heart full of serene thankfulness. 

" Look up, my dear," said Mrs. Beddoes, with a 
soft cheering voice that had yet a kind of break in 
it, for she had quite a maternal love for my Violet, 
^^ look up, and see the blessings that Heaven has 
sent you." 

And she laid the infants on either side of their 
mother, and stood there silent, as though lost in 
admiration at the picture. 

" It's not always. Dr. Harold," Mrs. Beddoes re- 
sumed, turning to me after some moments' ecstatic 
contemplation, *^ it's not always that I'm enabled 
to feel a genuine satisfaction in owe dear lamb — ^f ar 
from it; and of course, still less often in two. But 
in the present case, quite so — quite so. Small, but 

VOL. I. P 
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(i^lightfully well covered. In fact, plump. And, 
as for loveliness, oh! — dear! — mer 

Here, perceiving a smile on Violet's counte- 
nance, she became at once transformed to adamant, 

" My dear, no excitement; I couldn't allow it. 
We must keep ourselves perfectly quiet; per- 
fect-ly quiet. With twins, doubly so. Whyl if 
these dear. lambs could express themselves, what 
would be their language at the present time? To 
request of their dear Ma to keep herself perfectly 
quiet. Of course it would. Of course it would* 
And we're bound to consider their wishes, you 
know. A couple of kisses to each may be per- 
mitted, but not more. Oh 1. not morel" repeated 
Mrs. Beddoes, with severe decision, and much musr 
cular straining, as though returning a determined 
refusal to imaginary entreaties. '^ And the eldest, 
according to seniority, as is fitting." 

So Violet was allowed to embrace these little 
Heaven-sent strangers for the first time, and did 
80 with a fulness of gratitude and devotion that 
only such loving hearts as hers can conceive, 

Not many mothers, I really believe, cherish a 
greater fondness for their own offspring than 
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good Mrs. Beddoes felt for those two infants. 
The way in which she tended them during the im- 
portant period of The Months ihe pride and delight 
she took in their beauty and perfections, the rage 
with which she resented any interference with her 
management of them, the importance she attached 
to every article of their attire, the life she led the 
unlucky laundress if the said ai*ticles were not 
"got up" to her liking — all this was curious to 
observe. Mrs. Sudscombe was wont to declare 
"she had known a many nusses, and they was 
often arbitrary, specially monthlies; but a more 
arbitrary nuss than Mrs. B. she never did know, 
and would be thankful never to meet with such 
another, whom you couldn't satisfy with tucks, 
bless you I nor worked robes, nor yet with any 
description of quiUin' nor frillin'." Had our babes 
been little scions of royalty, Mrs. Beddoes could 
not have made a greater favour of showing them 
to the delighted household. An unlucky house- 
maid^ whom she detected surreptitiously peeping 
into one of the bassinettes, was pounced upon by 
her, and nearly scolded into hysterics. If the 
door of the dear lambs' dormitory were left open 

p2 
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for a single moment by Patsy, that excellent crea- 
tui*e's life became a snare and a grief to her. In 
short, on the subject of the twins, Mrs. Beddoes 
became, as the establishment united in thinking, 
more like a dragon than an ordinary " monthly," 
and was as fierce and as fractious as a lioness de-i 
fending her cubs. Nor did any one dare to oppose 
her, or dispute an opinion she had once laid 
down. She decided that the elder of the two was 
as like its dear Pa as it could be; the other, the 
living image of its Ma ; and every one said at once 
that it was so. It was as good as a play to hear 
her, as she sat with the infants by the fire, holding 
forth in the choicest language, to a hushed and ad- 
miring audience, on their respective peculiarities, 
their dispositions, and future prospects ; and draw- 
ing from the stores of her late dear mother's ex- 
perience no end of appropriate maxims and rules 
of conduct. Our ^^ establishment," as she termed 
the domestics, listened open-mouthed ; nor was it 
possible to put a more implicit faith than they did 
in every high-sounding and grandiloquent word. 

She could not bring herself to leave us under 
three months ; and it was, as she expressed it, ^' a 
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fearful wrench" when she did so. She hated the 
nurse that was to succeed her, with an intense 
hatred. She, who had no patience with the weak- 
ness of shedding tears, was seen in the dusk of the 
evening wiping her eyes furtively over the little 
bassinettes. She had to slip out like a culprit in 
the early morning, whilst the dear lambs were yet 
in those blue and white receptacles ; and I doubt 
if even then she could have brought herself to go, 
but for an. engagement of long standing, to attend 
the birth of Mrs. Sprout's seventh, " which seven 
in as many summers was not a case to turn one's 
back upon, if one had a conscience — ah! poor 
dearl" 

Neither Mrs. Sprout nor Mrs. Anyone, however, 
could keep her long away from the twins. Her 
thoughts, her heart, were absorbed by those un- 
conscious innocents. How they throve, how they 
increased in size and in intelligence, was matter of 
never-ceasing interest to her. She had deep and 
important deliberations with their mother on their 
account, sitting with closed doors, and communis 
eating her experiences, and her late dear mother^s 
expeiiences, in awful whispers. She walked straight 
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into the nursery at all sorts of odd hours, but 
chiefly during that of their evening ablutions, to 
the unspeakable indignation of the reigning nurse, 
who couldn't conceive what brought that meddling 
piece of goods there again, and without so much 
as a knock, or a by your leave! She presided as 
it were over the cutting of their teeth, and literally 
helped in guiding their first weak footsteps. She 
spent her money in buying them toys, and her lei- 
sure time in watching their play. She triumphed, 
so to speak, over every fresh word they learned to 
utter; and I verily believe went home and wrote 
down their little lisping sayings in the professional 
journal she was in the habit of keeping, in imitation 
of me. In a word, she sat down before the twins, 
and fairly made idols of them, acknowledging her 
own weakness in so doing, with a certain candid 
and pitying self-indulgence. 

And so years glided by — four happy years. 
How I love to dwell on the recollection I Our 
children grew and prospered; our hearts were 
bound up in them and in each other. But 
for those minor troubles inseparable from humanity, 
our lot was cloudless. We have often asked our- 
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selves since whether we bore that great happiness 
as we oQght — in a humble spirit ; or whetherwewere 
too much elated by it? Did we lose ourselves in a 
false and presumptuous security? I know not. I 
only know we loved, and were happy. We looked 
not for evil, nor feared it; yet it came. 

I have said that the twins (we had called them 
Eose and Violet) were lovely. In each succeeding 
stage of infancy and childhood their beauty seemed 
to increase and spiritualise, so to speak. Like 
blossoms on one bough, they grew together; so 
like, yet not the same. They had but one heart, 
one will, between them ; yet were their qualities £is 
distinct as their very souls. Eose, the elder by 
half an hour, was all brightness and eager vivacity. 
Fair, fresh as the flower from which she drew her 
name, with hair like gold, she was a kind of sun- 
beam in our house; as brilliant, as joyous, as 
transient. Impetuous and impressionable, she took 
the lead in everything ; whilst Violet, dark-eyed, 
shy, and yielding, invariably followed as she led. 
Into this way of things they had fallen from the 
first. Nature had so willed it ; and they blindly 
followed nature's law. 
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I look back — ^I search my memory, and strive in 
vain to remember a single circumstance affecting 
one of these children that did not in some manner 
include and affect the other. I cannot even recall 
one instance of seeing either of them aIone« They 
seemed unable to exist apart. When we heard the 
sound of Sose's merry voice on the stairs, we no 
more dreamed that she was warbling that nursery 
ditty to herself than that the little mouse-like pat- 
tering of knuckles against the door would be fol-* 
lowed by only one pair of laughing eyes peeping 
in at us as we sat together at breakfast, pretending 
utter unconsciousness of any approaching visitors. 
If Eose had a tumble, Violet wept by far the most 
of the two ; if Violet hurt herself, her first impulse 
was to run to Bose for comfort. Even their trifling 
complaints (they never had any that were serious, 
till the last) seemed to be contagions ; and if one 
kept the house, the other was sure to be somehow 
or other disabled from going out. Kose called her 
sister "dear," with a sort of protecting tenderness; 
Violet addressed hers as " Osy, dear," with sub- 
missive, loving trust. Each petted and adored the 
other's doll far more than she did her own ; only 
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Rose's was'byatacit understanding respected as 
the saperior. Of course they had their quarrels — 
what children have not ! — but these were never 
known to last beyond a few minutes; and inva- 
riaby ended in Violet's being taken to be nursed 
and comforted on Kose's knee, as though she were 
her little one. 

Of all the nonsense philosophers have uttered 
since the creation of the world, that comparison of 
the infant mind to a blank sheet of paper is per- 
haps the most absurd. Blank it may be indeed, 
and is In one sense ; vu*gin as yet, and free from 
mark or stain ; but not free to receive any and all. 
Its quality varies as much as do the characters 
traced upon it. From some sheets these charac- 
ters, once made, can never be effaced ; the texture 
of some is so harsh and rough, that it will hardly 
admit of any; whilst others again are susceptible 
of as ready impression as easy erasure. Circum- 
stances indeed are much in this world, but they are 
far from being all ; and nature laughs with silent 
contempt at their puny comparison with her own 
mighty power. They may injure, modify, and 
improve ; but they can neither create, nor change 
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the texture of what is created. A good light, a 
good pen, and other happy chances, may tend to 
make the caligraphy better ; but it will not trans- 
form foolscap into double-milled satin, nor yet, 
with all the pains in life, produce copper-plate upon 
soft blotting paper. 

Sometimes my wife would converse with me 
about these treasures of her heart, and foretell for 
them a widely different future. " Kose will be 
the most popular," would she say; "Violet the 
most beloved. Rose will be lavish of her money; 
Violet of her affections. Violet will suffer the 
most in her passage through life ; Kose will excite 
the most sympathy in suffering." Tender and 
watchful mother! Doubtless, she read her dar- 
lings right. 

Meanwhile, their dispositions were so amiable, so 
entirely all that the fondest parents could wish, 
that nothing seemed there to correct. Children, 
even more than servants, take the tone from those 
with whom they live, and more or less emulate the 
spirit they see adopted. That of my Violet was, 
as I have often said, all love. Nothing within the 
sphere of her influence that had the breath of life 
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was ever wholly indifferent to her. As a matter 
of course, her servants idolised her; the very 
tradesmen who frequented the house served her 
more willingly than their other customers — better, 
too, possibly. Had she not a gracious gesture for 
each of them — a word of kindly inquiry after 
their ailments or their belongings! This gentle 
creature was so made. The incarnation of bene- 
volence, she could not have spoken harshly, even 
to a dog. To spurn, to wound, to reject, was not 
in her nature. A perfect charity breathed in her 
words, and shone in her countenance, lending it a 
beauty almost celestial. What wonder, then, that 
her children should become imbued with the same 
spirit ? To see them occupied for others filled her 
with a serene delight. As soon as they could work 
at all, it became their greatest reward to aid her 
in making clothes for her poor children. I am 
afraid she even encouraged them to bestow their 
pence on beggars. Why teach them to suspect 
people at their age?" she would say when I re- 
monstrated on the subject. "It will be time 
enough for them to learn about cheating when they 
are older." 
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So the twins grew and prospered, ruling our 
house with sweet unconscious tyranny. The ser- 
vants not only idolized, they took pride in, and consi-* 
dered them as an inestimable common property. 
The butler in his pantry manufactured simple toys 
for their amusement; the cook repeated their lisping 
speeches in her kitchen, pleading hard with their 
mother for permission to offer them the goodies she 
had made, with deep consideration as to what 
would be "wholesomest for the dears." Each 
member of our household had his or her favourite 
between them^ though Rose, as the merriest and 
most demonstrative of the two, was perhaps some- 
what the most popular. If they were absent for a 
few days, a gloom seemed to have settled upon our 
house; if one of them looked pale, everybody was 
in a fuss to divine the cause. When they went 
out driving with their mother, the delighted foot- 
man took them under his especial protection, lifting 
them in and out with a kind of loving reverence; 
and, if his lady were in a shop, angrily warning 
away all beggars from the carriage-door, to the 
wonder and sometimes even the displeasure of the 
children themselves, who would have long serious 
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talks with him upon the subject afterwards. They 
had little innocent nicknames of their own for 
every one about them; sweet pitying ways and 
words if anyone were sad or suffering. They 
would deliberate with important whispers upon the 
housemaid's bad sick headaches, of which they 
always knew before any one else, and "James's 
pain in's poor tooth ;" and it was on awful and 
mysterious record that Violet had once nearly 
scalded herself with the nursery kettle in an 
attempt to make a surreptitious poultice for the 
latter, whose face was swelled to twice its usual 
size. But in cases of illness they generally ended 
by recommending Papa. Papa was in their eyes 
all-learned and all-powerful. He had a remedy 
for every evil — a cure for every disease. 

Nor was it only in their own home that these 
sweet unconscious despots were thus cherished; 
our London neighbours, as well as those at Violets- 
nest, had ever a kind look and*greeting iot them. 
It was quite a common occurrence for people to 
stop them in the park, and inquire of their nurse 
(Patsy now, promoted to that important office) to 
whom those beautiful children belonged. My 
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friend Adolphe Pastel always declared they had 
made his fortune — ^they and their mother. He had 
obtained no end of orders through his picture of 
the three in the Exhibition, There would be quite 
a crowd round it always, as I have often seen. 
That picture hangs in Violet's own room at Vio- 
letsnest now. But what tears have been shed 
— what prayers breathed beside the unconscious 
canvas ! 

One day, when the children were sailing a tiny 
boat on the Serpentine, the young Duchess of 
Arlington, who had been watching them unper- 
ceived, inquired their name, and, finding they be- 
longed to me, whom she had once seen during my 
attendance on the late duke, her father-in-law, 
entered into conversation with them ; and, turning 
to Patsy, asked which was the eldest. *^ They are 
both the same age," replied that faithful guardian, 
regarding them alternately with equal pride and 
love. But here Violet's sisterly feeling burst forth. 
It was characteristic of her to be far more jealous 
of her sister's rights than of her own. With 
cheeks glowing, and dark eyes flashing fire, she 
exclaimed in a high key, " We're not! We're not 
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the same age! Osy's the eldest. Osy's Miss 
Harold; and Tm Miss Viletl" 

^^Oh indeed!" the duchess said, highly amused, 
stroking the little flushed cheek; ^^Sosy's Miss 
Harold, is she? And pray, how much older is 
Rosy!" 

But abashed to find herself thus particularly ad* 
dressed, Violet slowly retreated behind Patsy, her 
large eyes fixed upon the lady with a shy, timid 
expression. " Osy's half an hour older^n me !" 
she said, in a low voice, as she shrank back. 

"But we are twins," Rose broke in boldly, 
coming to her aid; "Mamma says so. 'Cause 
there's not long between us, you know. My birth- 
day begins at ten, and Violet's begins at half-past 
ten. And we shall be five next ninth of June. 
We shall like to be five. We're to have a little 
pony." 

I met the young duchess at her sister^s some 
days after, when she related to me this anecdote 
with a tender admiration of our children that won 
my wife's heart when she learnt it. But indeed 
the innocent sayings and doings of these little ones 
were often thus brought back to us ; for every one, 
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even strangers^ eDconraged and delighted in them. 
Their beauty first attracted a notice which their 
sweet artless prattle afterwards changed into a 
tenderer feeling. 

Thej had that delight in pleasant surprises so 
common to little people^ and especially to those of 
a loving disposition. They were always inventing 
something that was to overwhelm certain fortunate 
individuals with rapturous astonishment. Now it 
was Patsy — now their mother — ^now my own im- 
portant self^ or one of the servants, that was chosen 
for the object of their mystification. And the 
intense secrecy, the whispered consultations, sup- 
pressed laughter, and furtive glances at the person 
in question, which accompanied these little plots, 
were at once amusing and delightful to witness. 
Christmas was a joyous time in our house, for then 
they were not only engaged in preparing no end 
of surprises for their friends and relations, and for 
the school children at Violetsnest, but in excited 
surmises as to what their own presents were likely 
to prove. An atmosphere of mystery pervaded 
our dwelling at this season. Smiles, nods, and 
winks were incessantly passing between the twins; 
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loud whispering was heard on the stairs and behind 
the doors ; and bursts of uncontrollable merriment 
made the nursery more than ordinarily joyous; 
whilst an intense gravity on the countenances of 
the servants indicated a resolute ignorance of any- 
thing unusual impending. 

Summer had its different pleasures, but none 
the less exciting. There was the school-feast on 
the grass plot in front of Violetsnest, and the hay- 
making, and the strawberry feast, and the tea- 
drinkings in the arbour, and the doll's feasts, and 
treats and surprises without number, contrived by 
Mamma, or, still better, by themselves. Happy 
age I happy children ! If I linger on these recol- 
lections too long, may I not be forgiven t Even 
now, it cheers me to feel that their short life was 
one bright summer's day, exempt from all storms, 
and knowing only such showers as served to relieve 
and heighten the sunshine. 
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CHAPTER IL 

rpHE spring of 18 — had been unusually mild, 
-*- and proportionably unhealthy. Much low 
fever had prevailed in London, as well as small- 
pox and scarlet fever; and Violet had in conse- 
quence removed with the children to Violetsnest 
the middle of May ; much earlier than was her 
usual custom. We both felt they would be safer 
as well as happier, in the pure air and perfect 
freedom of that quiet place. The change was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all three ; and I, who, as 
ever, spent my Sundays with them, and sometimes 
even contrived to steal a night during the week to 
run down to them, was happy in their happiness. 
My own life, meanwhile, was hurried and laborious 
as usual ; but each morning that dawned was sure 
to bring a letter' from my Violet, containing a 
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minute account of our little ones, and of the say- 
ings and doings of the previous day ; thus enabling 
me, though absent in body, to be present with 
them in spirit. Thus many of the details that 
follow I learnt from her and others who witnessed 
the whole of the sad circumstances that shortly 
occurred. 

The children were one day playing as usual in 
the garden before their two o'clock dinner, whilst 
their mother sat writing to me in her own little 
room, through the open window of which she 
could hear their sweet happy voices,, though not 
distinguish their words. Presently there was a 
kind of hush, and then little feet came pattering 
up the stairs with most unusual haste. She heard 
them scamper into the adjoining nursery (empty 
now, for Patsy was at her dinner below), where a 
short consultation — an opening and shutting of 
drawers — ^took place. So well were the ways of 
these little ones known to her, that she was in- 
stantly aware of something quite out of the com- 
mon course. " What is it, loves ?" cried she, from 
her writing-table, as she heard them come dashing 
out again. 

Q2 
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" Oh, mamma!" Kose cried, as they entered the 
room, clinging together after their wont, but she, 
as usual, a step or two in advance; ^^ there's a 
beggar in the garden ! a beggar woman — and she 
begged of us — and — and she's got a little child — 
80 ill!" 

" So ill !" repeated Violet, with earnest, glisten- 
ing eyes. 

"She says she's starving, mamma — and — and 
we've come up for our new shillings that papa 
gave us yesterday, you know I We mean to give 
her our new jshillings." 

" She can buy plenty to eat with our new shil- 
lings," put in Violet eagerly, " and some milk for 
her poor little child." 

" I don't think it can take it," Sose observed 
thoughtfully, turning back to her sister, "it's so 
ill. Perhaps," added she, in a lower tone that had 
something of awe in it, " perhaps it's going to die;' 

" But it '11 go to heaven, 'Osy dear, if it dies," 
Violet said, in a consolatory voice ; " it '11 go to 
heaven, you know!" 

On the first mention of sickness, the mother had 
started from her chair, and hurrying to the open 
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window, looked out, A woman was seated on the 
ground in front of the house, squalid, travel- 
stained, miserable-looking. Her battered bonnet 
was bent over the child that lay upon her knees, 
concealing both its face and her own. A sudden 
thrill shot through Violet. 

"My darlings, you must stay here," she said, 
hastily. " I will go to that poor woman — ^not you. 
Bemain here, my precious loves — don't leave this 
room." 

" But we want to give her our new shillings !" 
pleaded Bose, ready to cry, and holding out hers. 

"And her little child's so iU!" Violet added, 
looking up piteously in her mother's face; her 
long, dark lashes quite moist already. 

The cheeks of both were scarlet. Both were in 
an agony of disappointment. 

At first she had been tempted to refuse their 
money, but an impulse she hardly explained to 
herself induced her to take it. 

" I will give it for you, dear children !" she said, 
gravely. " You know papa does not like you to 
go near a sick child, lest you should catch something 
yourselves. Look out of the window, and you 
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shall see me give your money — there's my dar- 
lings ! " 

And taking the shillings they eagerly held out, 
she pressed the twins to her bosom, and hurried 
away. Surely there would go a blessing with 
those loving alms — the children's mite. 

The woman — she was quite young — ^lif ted up a 
sallow, pock^markedy famine-stricken face; and 
stared with wild eyes at the beautiful vision that 
stood before her. Yes, she was starving — starving ! 
And this child — ^she believed he was going to die. 
See ! look at him I He would die before she could 
get help for him. She had tried again and again — 
and failed. 

Violet feared he would die, indeed. There 
could be no doublf about his illness ; no one 
could fail to see that the child was in serious, if not 
dangerous circumstances. With a shudder as she 
gazed at him, she considered within herself what 
was best to do. A moment's thought was enough. 

" Come and sit under that tree, whilst I fetch 
you food," she said to the mother. ^' Meanwhile, 
here is money my children sent for yours — all 
they have." 
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And looking up with a fond caressing gesture at 
the open window, she laid on the grass beside the 
beggar the children's alms. And there, above, 
were the two cherub heads peeping out, as ever 
close together, eagerly watching ; the crimson 
curtains within, the luxuriant creepers without, 
forming the frame to that sweet picture. 

The young woman rose with difficulty, and 
slowly retreated to the chestnut tree in the little 
paddock beyond the garden, at which Violet had 
pointed. To hurry into the house, to obtain some 
slices of bread and meat, to put some wine into a 
bottle, to scrawl a few hasty-pencilled lines to the 
village doctor — her devoted slave and coadjutor in 
all matters of charity — asking him to do what was 
best for this poor woman and her sick child, and 
put down all expenses to her — all this was but 
the work of a few moments. Then she hurried 
out again. 

The miserable creature ate the food ravenously, 
tearing the meat with her teeth like one famished. 
Then she drank the wine, every drop; and laughed 
a fierce, discordant laugh, terrible to hear. 

" That will give me strength to carry him," she 
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said, with a kind of wild exultation. •* I couldn't 
have done it before. I fell once, I was so faint. I 
thought / should die, too." 

Violet questioned her a little ; standing at a 
safe distance. She was no common beggar, it was 
clear. About one-and-twenty, with a face that must 
have been singularly lovely before it was so cruelly 
seamed and marked, large lustrous eyes, cheeks 
sallow and swollen, a voice that seemed to have 
continual tears in it, a manner half defiant, half 
despairing, she evidently shrank from all ^ talk 
about herself. The utmost that could be elicited 
from her was'that she was on her way to London, 
where she had a sister who would take her in ; at 
least she hoped so. And she had come from far — 
a weary, weary journey. 

This her appearance suflSciently indicated. In- 
deed, her shoes were nearly falling from her feet. 
Violet fetched her a pair of her own, bidding her 
take away the old ones, and bum or bury them 
somewhere. Then, with tender, pitying words, 
she described the nearest way to the doctor's, tell- 
ing her he was a kind gentleman, and a skilful, 
and would give her good advice for her child. 
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The young woman gazed up with a sort of ques- 
tioning surprise, in the face of this gracious 
creature, 

"Why ain't there more like you?" she said, 
hoarsely. "You deserve a blessing for yourself 
and your children ; you do. And mine shall pray 
for you, for you will have saved his life. If he 
livesy^ she added, a moment after, almost savagely, 
as she pressed the boy, moaning, yet half in- 
sensible, to her bosom; and walked sternly 
away. 

Violet returned to her eager children ; but for 
that day her peace was gone. The gaunt, haggard 
face of that mother haunted her (seamed as it was 
with what looked like recent marks of small-pox), 
as well as the fixed expression of the sick boy's 
eyes, from which death had appeared to gaze at 
her defiantly. And Rose had touched him ; Rose 
had taken up the little burning hand, and stroked 
it with her own; she had hung over him with 
Violet, as ever, clinging to her, and had breathed 
the very breath of the fevered boy 1 

When Violet gathered these facts from her 
innocent children, she ran to her own room, and 
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throwing herself on her knees^ hid her face in her 
hands, and prayed. 

That evening came a short note from the doctor, 
telling her he had found a lodging in the village 
for the poor woman she had sent to him, who was 
not only utterly incapable of continuing her 
journey, but whose child was dangerously ill of 
measles. Never, he added, was charity more 
needed, or apparently better bestowed, than in 
this case. 

Then a mountain of anxiety was removed from 
her. She had feared small-pox; measles were, 
in her eyes, a very trifle in comparison. 

Some few days later, she and her children were 
slowly returning from their usual walk, on the 
loveliest of June afternoons. Summer was now 
in all its exquisite luxuriance. Peace seemed to 
brood upon the earth ; and wherever the eye turned 
there were fulness of life, and freshness and 
beauty. Summer in the country! Is it not a 
kind of paradise to the happy t 

As they passed the little churchyard, they saw 
something stirring within ; old Simon, the sexton, 
was digging a grave. The children bounded first 
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through the gate; they knew, and loved to talk 
with the old man ; whilst he, like every one else in 
the village, adored, and took a pride in them. 
When their mother reached the spot, following 
with a slower step, he was standing in the grave 
he had dug, leaning on his spade, and bandying 
playful words with the twins, as, pelting him with 
the flowers they had been gathering, they accused 
him of meaning to "bury his own self!" He 
pulled his forelock respectfully to the lady, and, in 
answer to her graver questions, said it was for the 
tramp's child he was digging that grave — the 
tramp that had come there some days back. Her 
child had died of the measles ; and he was sorry 
to say there was a deal of sickness in the village — 
a deal of sickness — low fever, and scarlet fever, 
and fever of all sorts. Never was such a sickly 
ti(ne, the doctor said ; worse a'most than the 
cholera. 

" Is the beggar's poor little child dead, mamma, 
that we gave our new shillings to ?" Rose inquired, 
suddenly sobered by what she heard. 

" Yes, love ; and I am not surprised. I feared — 
Oh ! poor child 1 poor mother I" 
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"The mother^s ter^ble bad herself, now," said 
Simon ; " wild-like, it seems. And they're going 
for to bury the boy unknownst to her to-morrow 
morning, if they can. But she's desperate vylent.'^ 

"Poor mother!" the lady sighed again; and 
she shuddered. 

"Mamma dear," Violet cried, clutching her 
mother's arm, and speaking in a sort of awestruck 
whisper, " if 'Osy and I were to die, should we 
be buried here I" 

" Oh ! Miss Violet, you shouldn't ought to name 
them things," exclaimed old Simon, reproachfully, 
resuming his work with a kind of rage at what 
seemed to him quite a sacrilegious way of talk- 
ing. 

" No, dear, not here," Kose answered, gravely ; 
''we should be buried there," pointing to the comer 
where Miss Armitage's tombstone gleamed white 
from under the large yew tree — " there, you know, 
where great-aunty Bufa is buried." 

And clinging together, as usual, they darted off 
with the common impulse that seemed to actuate 
their every movement ; and in a few seconds more, 
were standing entwined together; hushed, im- 
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moveable, gazing on the simple stone, the inscrip- 
tion of which told that the mortal remains of Miss 
Rufa Armitage lay below. 

Well did their mother remember that time in 
after years — that evening — those moments — the 
two lovely little figures, with the slanting sunlight 
falling on them, lighting up at once Rose's golden 
hair, Violet's dark locks ; the simple frocks they 
wore, of some pretty blue material, and that part 
of the white stone on which they gazed ! Well 
did she remember the children's bending attitude, 
their entire oneness^ so to speak ; the wild flowers 
they dropped with one accord upon the grave 
before they turned away, and with slower steps, 
and somewhat saddened faces, rejoined her. Well 
did she remember it all in the long, long years 
that followed I 

Two days after, Rose was taken ill. My wife 
sent for me immediately. The complaint proved 
to be measles ; and it was soon clear that she would 
have it severely. 

And now for the first time in their short lives 
the twins were separated. We were not justified 
in wilfully exposing Violet to infection, however 
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great might be the chance that she had caught it 
already. So^ in spite of her tears and entreaties, 
she was removed with Patsy to her mother's sitting 
room ; and my wife and Mrs. Beddoes (who hurried 
down to us on hearing what had chanced) devoted 
themselves to the sick little ones. 

The grief of the twins at this separation mani- 
fested itself in characteristic ways. Kose had 
wild bursts of crying whenever Violet was men- 
tioned, which greatly aggravated her fever. Violet 
sat on the floor in her mother's room, silent, and, 
as it were, stunned, by the first great sorrow she 
had known. Kose's doll lay in her arms, and 
every now and then she would look at, and caress 
it, as though it were her sister herself. Kose, on 
her part, insisted on Violet's doll sharing her sick 
bed ; Violet had said she wished it to catch the 
measles — ^Violet wished she could catch them her- 
self. So there it lay with its head on her hot pil- 
low, and its eyes very wide open ; whilst she com- 
forted herself with caressing it, and sending mes- 
sages in its name and her own to Violet and to her 
own doll, which were continually eliciting replies 
from those two. 
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Meanwhile Patty tried in vain to comfort and 
amuse the little Violet. The child was gentle and 
uncomplaining, but her attention could not be 
fixed. She was thinking of her absent playmate 
— listening to the sounds outside ; and whenever 
any one entered, would interrupt the tale or the 
song, to ask with affecting eagerness if dear 'Osy 
was well yet. Her appetite left her; her sleep 
became fitful and disturbed; and when we saw 
how she pined for her twin sister, we grew, in a 
manner, reconciled to what we felt was only too 
probable. 

Suspense did not long continue. On my enter- 
ing her room one morning early, she looked up in 
my face, and said with heavy, watery eyes, 

" Tm cold, papa ! " And she shivered. 

I took her little hand, and felt the rapid pulse ; 
Patsy standing by with a grave fac^. Then I 
shook my head. 

" I think— I think I've caught it from 'Osy," 
the child said, with a strange gleam of joy lighting 
up her little countenance ; so pale, so unlike its 
wont. " Oh ! have I caught it, papal — and shall I 
go to 'Osy again !" 
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She liad caught it. The next daj the twins 
were once more united. 

Their meeting was touching to witness : Violet 
entered on tiptoe ; she had been warned that she 
must be very quiet — very, very still. Kose tried 
to lift her aching head from the pillow, but she 
had to give up the attempt. She turned her languid 
eyes on her sister, and the two gazed at one another 
for some moments ; a long, loving look, full of joy 
that they were again together. 

" I'm 80 tired, dear," Kose said feebly, a few 
tears running down her cheeks — " so tired 1" 

" Is 00, 'Osy, dear !" Violet replied with infinite 
compassion. *' Shall I fetch Dicky ? Dicky'U sing 
so loud — so loud ! I know he will I" 

" I don't think I want Dicky, dear," Kose said, 
turning restlessly in her little bed ; " I think it's 
you I want, dear. And I'll take Mary Fauces 
back" (her doll). "She'd better have the 
measles now you're come, you know — ^'course she 
had ! " 

"'Course she had," agreed Violet, eagerly. 
" And she's been such a good girl — such a good 
girl, 'Osy, dear." 
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And they lovingly exchanged dolls, and were 
once more happy. 

But why linger on this time ?— I hurry to the 
close. 

Eose's eruption, which had come out very fully 
at first, from some cause suddenly disappeared, 
and from that time her case assumed a most 
alarming character. She suffered far the most of 
the tw^o. Her fever ran high — her breath was 
painfully oppressed. She wandered much, but at 
times her mind would become clear, and then she 
was full of warm gratitude to those around her, 
and earnest love for Violet in particular. Soon, 
however — too soon — she was beyond such feelings; 
unconscious, we dared to hope, of personal suffer- 
ing, as she certainly was of the unspeakable love 
and anguish with which we watched the wearing 
away of her young life. Her sister was asleep 
when she drew her last struggling breath ; and 
then the mother, who might not pause to grieve 
yet, took the wasted form of the darling, who was 
an angel now, and, carrjring it with a tender rever- 
ence to her own room, laid it on the bed where 
Violet had lately slept. Never again would that 
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sweet head rest upon the mother's bosom — never 
again ! 

Then came the hurried, fearful consultation, 
how we were to conceal the truth from Violet. 
We might have spared ourselves the anguish ; 
before many hours she had discovered it — and 
from Patsy. 

Her first words on waking had been, as usual, a 
question to Rose — Rose, who was no longer there 
to answer. 

"Is oo well yet, 'Osy, dear?" 

Rut there was silence. 

Patsy tried to speak — tried hard to say, as we 
had planned, that Rose had been moved to another 
room ; it had been thought better, as they dis- 
turbed one another. But something in the wistful 
expression of the child's eyes, as she kept them 
fixed on Patsy's, affected that faithful creature 
beyond her powers of control. Suddenly throwing 
her apron over her head, she all but fell upon the 
nearest chair, and sobbed hysterically. My wife, 
who had been absent a few moments, found her 
thus, and Violet, seizing her mother's dress, cried 
with a grievous, urgent cry. 
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" Mamma, where's 'Osy? Is 'Osy dead, mamma? 
— is 'Osy dead ?" 

Then the mother, bending over her, and laying 
her cheek to hers, whispered gently : 

" My Violet, we shall see her again. We shall 
go to her, though she will not return to us." 

All that day the child lay very still, nor did her 
fever seem to increase. Towards night she fell 
asleep again, and we almost dared to hope. But 
about midnight, her mother, sitting watching by 
her bedside, suddenly observed her eyes open wide, 
and saw that she was gazing intently upwards. 

" What is it, my love ?" she whispered, stooping 
over her. 

" Mamma, I'd like to go to 'Osy," Violet mur- 
mured. " 'Osy's in heaven, you know. I'd like to 
go to 'Osy." 

"And leave us, my darling?" the mother 
pleaded, almost reproachfully. 

Violet pressed her little hot lips to her mother's 
cheek. 

"You'd soon come, mamma; you and papa'd 
soon come to us. And Fd like ^" she stopped, 
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and heaved a great, great sigh — " oh I I'd like to 
go to 'Osy !" 

From that moment the mother ceased to hope. 
She saw how' it would — ^how it must be. 

Our darling suffered little. Far more difficult, 
more dreadful had been Kose's death. Of the two, 
Violet had ever been the most delicate. Gentle 
and uncomplaining, she faded before us swiftly, 
almost painlessly; growing weaker and weaker 
every hour — more than content to go — ^longing, in- 
deed, for heaven with a simple, perfect faith, that 
was truly that of a little child. 

" You know, mamma," she said once, with inno- 
cent security, *' Jesus told little children to come 
to him, and 'Osy meant to ask to go to Jesus 
directly. I know she did ; and I shall go to him 
too ; he'll be glad to see me, he's so fond of little 
children ; and dear 'Osy'U be 80 glad too !" 

The last words her dying lips were heard to 
utter were, " 'Osy, dear," and " Heaven." So she 
passed away. 

The little coffins were carried side by side to the 
grave under the old yew tree. There was quite 
a contention among our servants for the sad pri- 
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vilege of bearing those precious burdens. The 
butler carried one, the gardener the other. The 
latter had especially loved the children ; and now 
with many a tear gathered his fairest flowers to 
wither by those sweet dead ones. 

It was the simplest possible funeral; but who 
that saw can ever forget it I The whole village 
was there — all the school children. Most of those 
present were in mourning ; .not one, however 
poor, but had some scrap of black to mark the 
solemn occasion. And with a delicate kindness 
that spoke volumes for their feelings, the crowd 
kept in a manner aloof; looking on from some 
distance, and leaving us, the real mourners, in un- 
disturbed possession of the grave. I scarcely 
heeded these things then ; but I learnt and could 
appreciate them afterwards. My thoughts at those 
solemn moments were divided between the little 
ones I had lost and the wife yet spared to me. 
And never can I forget the look that lighted up 
Violet's rapt countenance — the glowing hope that 
shone in her eyes, as, leaning forwards, she gave 
one last look at the two little cofiins in that open 
grave, and bade farewell to her children for the 
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last time on earth. There they lay, side by side, 
in the self-same spot where but so short a time 
before they had stood entwined together in the 
slanting sanlight — where Rose had said that they 
should lie — where they had scattered those wild 
flowers, the last they had ever gathered. The 
flowers lay there still, as they had thrown them, 
but dead now — withered ; and so were the hands 
that plucked them. 

A small white stone marks that spot. On it 
you read these words : 

Rose and Violet, 

Died June 21st, 18—, 

Aged five. 

Ever since that time the strip of ground about 
that grave has been carefully tended ; in summer 
fragrant with flowers, in winter bright with ever- 
greens. And seldom would a stranger, wandering 
into that quiet churchyard, fail to see, on the 
smallest of the two white stones beneath the old 
yew tree, a nosegay of roses and violets intermixed, 
laid there by a tender hand. 

The twins are not forgotten. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T HAD feared for Violet a dreadful attack of 
-*- fever. She had nursed our darlings with 
scarcely a moment's intermission ; she had never 
taken off her clothes — hardly even slept since Rose 
first sickened. Too well I remembered the illness 
that had prostrated her years before, and I trem- 
bled with a grievous apprehension for her now. 
But I was spared this crowning misery. Though 
stricken as it were to the earth — though weary, 
worn, and shattered, she yet bore up with a 
wonderful courage — a most sublime resignation. 
Neither health nor reason gave way with her at 
that time. 

When all had been over, and nothing more left 
for even love like hers to accomplish, she had fallen 
into a deep, long sleep, the sleep of exhaustion. 
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Perhaps it saved her. Doubtless, coming when it 
did, it was merciful and salutary. 

But not the less was anxiety in store for me, as 
regarded this most precious wife of mine. Though 
prostrated by no violent attack of illness, she yet 
pined away, growing thinner and more fragile, till 
at last she had become the mere shadow of her 
former self. She was rarely seen to weep; she 
never complained ; not often did she even allude to 
her loss ; but she was no longer the same person. 
Her lovely hair came oflE by handsf ul ; the delicate 
colour disappeared from her cheeks^ nor did it ever 
return as it had been. She who till now had 
looked the merest girl, too young, too childlike to 
be a mother, became all at once a matron in her 
appearance; subdued, thoughtful, slow in her 
movements. That mighty grief had not only 
added years to her life ; it changed that life ; it 
changed her, A certain quiet seriousness took the 
place of the glowing delight of satisfied affections, 
that had been wont to irradiate her countenance ; 
her eyes had in them less of sprightliness and 
brilliancy, but more of hope; and oh! much more 
of heaven! Albeit 
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*^ A creature not too wise and good, 
For human nature's daily food," 

and more especially for sympathy with all struggling 
and distress, she yet ever yearned towards the dear 
ones she had lost ; treasuring up their words, their 
little gestures, the very playthings they had loved 
— looking to the time when she should hehold 
again those flowers that had been her joy for 
awhile on earth, but were now blossoming fairer 
than ever in the courts above. 

My heart was wrung when I beheld the change 
this grief had wrought in her. I grew miserable. 
I offered to abandon my profession ; to take her 
abroad, and try what other scenes — what the 
wondrous beauties of art and nature would do to 
restore her cheerfulness. What were fame or 
money to me, compared with her? I was rich, 
wealthy indeed ; I could afford to follow her in- 
clinations, whatever they might be. Was not she 
all I loved — all I lived for? 

But with a meek yet strong determination, she 
negatived all such proposals. Give up my pro- 
fession ! For the whole world she would not have 
me do so. What! I who could do no end of 
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good — who could benefit my fellow-creatures more 
than most — to lead a useless^ idle life, and for her 
sake! She should never forgive herself, if she 
could consent to such a sacrifice. And why 
should I make it? There was no need. If I 
would have patience, in time she should rally : 
she had a certain conviction she should be spared 
to me ; this terrible grief had overwhelmed, but it 
would not destroy her. For the present, however, 
I must be patient. And she must be near that 
grave ; she could not endure to leave it. When 
she was there, it seemed as if she had her darlings 
still. 

She said these things without tears ; sadly, im- 
ploringly, with a touching appeal to my forbear- 
ance, her sweet eyes looking not at me ; beyond, 
upwards — as though gazing at her darlings, who 
were indeed ever present to her ! I seem to see her 
now ; a deep tender love lighting up all her pale 
countenance ; a fervent hope in those violet eyes, 
that made their sadness quite sublime. 

She was never many days without visiting the 
little grave; but she did not linger long there. 
Too right-minded and religious to indulge a morbid 
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grief, she strove for my sake to assume the appear- 
ance of greater cheerfulness. 1 could see the 
efforts she made for this ohject, and they were not 
without their salutary effect. The very pain of 
the exertion braced and benefited her. To offer 
up a prayer beside that white stone — to lay with 
loving hand on those dear names the roses and 
violets she had gathered — to visit the deserted 
nursery, and gaze upon the two white beds, side by 
side as ever, and that spot, sacred to her, where so 
many a time the little ones had knelt and prayed 
— these were her pleasures ; cherished, not too 
much indulged in ; enabling her to turn again to 
the duties she had set herself, in a calm and hope- 
ful spirit. More than once I found her standing 
before an open drawer in that nursery, intently re- 
garding some article of childish, dress, or one of 
the old familiar playthings. Nothing was destroyed 
there ; all was left in those rooms as though they 
still rang with the music of childish voices and 
sweet, happy laughter. 

But her greatest treasure of all was the masses 
of long curling hair, which, with a reverent hand, 
she had herself taken from the two dear heads. 
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There they lay, the yellow and the dark locks, 
side by side ; mingling, almost, as they had been 
ever seen in life. She had an ebony casket made 
purposely for these, with a glass lid to it, that 
opened by a spring known only to ourselves ; and 
this was her invariable companion in her migra- 
tions. Her own hair has long been grey now, and 
many a shining thread of silver may be seen 
amongst it; but those curls, the dark and the 
golden, remain unchanged. The very fillets of 
blue ribbon that once confined them are scarcely 
faded. Rose and Violet are yet there, as in the 
old times; and the heart of the mother is with 
them. Still she loves to twine those tresses round 
her stiffening fingers; more than ever does she 
look with loving faith to the time, drawing nearer 
and nearer, when she shall meet again the children 
of her youth in " the Land of the Leal." 

But it was not only to her own dead little ones 
that her heart yearned. From the period of her loss, 
she seemed to turn with a greater kindness, a yet 
fonder love, to the living. All children were in a 
manner sacred for their sake ; she could not pass 
a beggar carrying one in the streets without be- 
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stowing upon it somethingf ; generally a bun, or 
piece of cake, which she would pause to watch it 
eating. She fondled every infant she came near ; 
she sat in the school at Yioletsnest, with little ones 
in her lap, and climbing all about her, as in the 
old days in the lodging. She was adored, and 
blindly followed by every cottager's child about 
the place. At first, indeed, our poorer neighbours, 
in their intense compassion for our loss, rather 
sought to keep their young ones out of her sight ; 
and our gardener's wife, who had one rather more 
than four years old, actually shut the child up 
above stairs when she saw her lady coming. But 
Violet, who knew that her own darlings had loved 
this little Bose, and invented treats and surprises 
for her after their simple fashion, insisted on 
having her produced. 

"Why do you keep my god-daughter from 
me ?" she asked, reproachfully. 
- And the mother, who, in common with every 
one else about the place, had grieved over the 
twins with an exceeding great sorrow, replied, in a 
quivering voice, that she had done it for the best. 
She had thought the sight of Rose might hurt 
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her dear lady, and, maybe, put her in mind 

She stopped, with a stifled sob. 

" Hurt me !" Violet cried, opening her arms to 
the little cherry-cheeked girl ; " hurt me to see a 
child ! and one they knew ! Why, it is the only 
thing that does me good now ! I love all children 
— all ! and more than ever, since I lost my own !'* 

And she took the wild cottage Bose on her knee, 
and kissed and fondled her, and shewed her her 
bracelet, with the miniatures of the twins, and let 
her play with her lockets. 

" And she never shed a tear," the mother said, 
afterwards, when relating the circumstance to 
Patsy. " She couldn't have been more loving and 
tender if it had been one of her own ; encourag- 
ing her to talk, and hugging of her every now and 
then. But it did cut me, yes, it did, to see her 
there in her black, a-f ondling of my girl, and them 
two precious little dears a-lying buried under the 
yew. I couldn't keep from crying myself, I know ; 
I cried bitter. But her eyes was dry the whole 
time, only they'd a sort of look in them, that — it 
seemed to me she were more like an angel than 
any one / ever see !" 
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Ere long Violet resumed her former life — her 
personal attendance among the poor. She divided 
her days into stated portions; seldom deviated from 
her self-made rules ; and the amoimt of fatigue she 
seemed able to endure without injury often as- 
tonished those who beheld her fragile form and 
delicate^ spiritual countenance. For myself, I 
have always thought this great activity saved her ; 
it kept her mind healthful, as well as her body. 
And what sorrows she was the means of alleviat- 
ing — ^what she mitigated of evil, and wrought of 
good, during the long years when no child's voice 
ever again made musical our home — can never be 
known on this side the grave, though even here 
she has not been without her reward. For a life 
like hers bears its own fruits, in a peace this world 
cannot give, a joy and hope that are in themselves 
a foretaste of heaven. 

Many persons might have entertained a feeling 
of aversion f or^ if not of actual resentment against, 
the unfortunate girl who, according to all human 
judgment, had been the cause of this, to us, irre* 
parable calamity. But it was consistent with 
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Violet's lovely nature to cherish a peculiar inte- 
rest in the fate of this poor creature. She never 
forgot that a blow similar to that which had bowed 
herself to the earth, had stricken the helpless 
wanderer also; and who could tell with what 
despairing agony she might grieve, sorrowing, 
perhaps, as one without hope ? She had been ill, 
frantic after her bo/s death ; and when, at last, 
she had risen from her feverish bed, it was to find 
him, her only treasure, taken from her ; buried 
out of her sight. Nor was this all. She had not 
only lost him, she had brought anguish and deso- 
lation upon the gentle being who had tried to save 
him, who had aided her in her distress ; she had 
robbed this mother of one of the cherubs who had 
given their mite for hers; and the other, alasl — the 
other might too soon follow 1 

The only tears this girl was seen to shed were 
when she was informed of Rose's death ; the news 
of Violet's was received by her in gloomy silence. 
During the funeral she hovered at a distance 
among the trees, like a restless spirit, approaching 
nearer as the crowd dispersed ; afterwards linger- 
ing for hours among the graves. It was not till 
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nightfall that she wandered away, none knew 
whither; nor in that quiet village was she seen 
again. 

The search for such a one in the wilderness of 
London might well seem hopeless; yet Violet 
never ceased to make it. She longed with a 
great longing to recover this poor creature — to 
comfort her, if despairing — ^to raise her, if sinful ; 
in any case to prove to her the pity and sympathy 
she more than ever now inspired. That sorrowful 
heart might have been embittered by suffering — 
hardened perhaps by crime— who could tell ? And 
to soothe, possibly to reclaim it, seemed to my 
sweet wife a task worthy any amount of labour. 

Nearly a twelvemonth had elapsed, however, 
without any trace having been discovered of the 
object of her search, when one day, returning from 
a visit to a bed-ridden patient of mine, her atten- 
tion was attracted by two ragged children, who, 
with faces flattened against the dirty panes of a 
low eating-house, were staring at the food dis- 
played therein. It could scarcely be called in- 
viting. Hard, stringy, boiled beef, anomalous- 
looking sausages, a ball of indigestible matter, 
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from which certain cuts had been extracted^ show- 
ing an interior bristling with black currants ; pieces 
of ponderous cake^ cauliflowers of which cater- 
pillars had already partaken but too largely, joints 
of greasy mutton in every stage of consumption— 
these formed a whole little calculated to tempt the 
ordinary appetite, but possessing for the childish 
paupers of society a horrible fascination. 

For a moment Violet watched these poor out- 
casts, as, too entirely absorbed in what they looked 
upon, even to communicate to one another their 
longings, they stared in at the window. Dirt- 
stained and haggard, they gloated on those viands 
with eyes that had in them the ravenous appetite 
of wild animals. It was but for an instant that 
she paused; then she passed into the shop. To 
choose what seemed least indigestible there, and 
pay for it, was but the work of a few moments ; 
but as she stole a glance at the window, fearful 
lest the starving children should have disappeared, 
she saw, peering through the dingy pane, a face 
too remarkable to be ever forgotten — that of the 
lost beggar. Utterly unconscious she was ob- 
served, the girl was absorbed in the same contem- 
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plation as the others. Those three famishing 
human beings, strangers to one another, were 
gazing with one common accord at the plenty they 
might not hope to share. Only a brittle pane of 
glass separated their want from that abundance ; 
yet they did not break it ! 

Ah I fellow-pilgrims, as we pass through the 
crowded streets, do we suflSciently consider such 
things ? We walk well-fed, warmly-clothed, along 
those busy thoroughfares ; pausing, it may be, to 
gaze at some attractive print or jeweller's bauble ; 
or, perhaps, leaning back in our easy carriages, we 
begrudge even the trouble of dismounting to make 
the trifling purchase or give the necessary order- 
causing obsequious shopmen to attend our pleasure 
in the street. But do we give so much as a pass- 
ing thought to those for whom all this magnifi- 
cence is nothing but a snare — this plenty the 
greatest of all temptations; who have but to 
stretch out their hands to take, and do not stretch 
them ; who gaze at us rolling by to our luxurious 
dinners of many courses, and are dinnerless them- 
selves; who, seeing that we are rich, and knowing 
thatthey are paupers, c2o not ask from us — do notseek 
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to defraud us of our wealth, but go on their toilsome 
way silent and inoffensive I Do we think enough 
of these — unfortunate as they are in this world, 
though, in the world to come, who shall say what 
joys may not be in store for them, the honest, the 
long-suffering poor? Truly, in the sight of God, 
there may be more virtue in the refraining from 
some sins than in many an action that the world 
looks upon as sublime. 

A gentle touch of the shoulder caused the 
beggar to start, and turn suddenly round. Then 
Violet and she stood face to face. 

Only for a moment. With a scared, almost a 
guilty expression, the girl was stealing away, like 
a thief detected in the act \ when she found herself 
arrested. 

".No, you shall not go," Violet said, holding her 
firmly by the arm ; " I have been seeking for you 
everywhere — everywhere ; hng seeking you. Now 
that I have found you, you must* not go; at least 
not till we have had some talk. But, first, eat 
this food." 

And giving her a small portion of what she had 
purchased, she hastily divided the rest between 
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the astonished children, who snatched it at once 
with eager hands, and began to devour it, keeping 
their ravenous eyes fixed on her, as though they 
were wild beasts fed by a keeper, 

'* Eat quietly," said she ; " if you won't hurry, I 
will give you more when that is done," 

But she spoke in vain ; the starving cannot eat 
quietly. Meanwhile, the beggar never attempted to 
eat at all ; but gazed with a kind of stupid wonder. 

^' And you can forgive me ?" she gasped out at 
length. "You '' 

"Forgive you I" Violet cried, with an infinite 
compassion in her eyes and voice ; " for what 
should I forgive you I All I wish is to comfort 
you, if I could. Do we not sorrow alike f Not 
you, but God, took from me my darlings ; and did 
He not take yours too t Why did you go from 
us as you did, leaving no trace that we could find 
you by; from us, who would have been your 
friends ?" 

But whilst she was yet speaking, the girl seized 
her dress, and wildly pressed it again and again to 
her lips, whilst the tears literally streamed down 
her cheeks. 
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« You are an angel !" she sobbed out ; « and I— 
I am not worthy that you should speak to me, 
much less treat me with such — oh ! I am a wretch ! 
— a wretch T' 

And turning aside, she buried her face in her 
hands, and sobbed hysterically. In vain Violet 
strove to withdraw her from the street — from the 
notice of one or two passers-by, who stopped to 
gaze at her with a kind of stupid curiosity. She 
seemed incapable of understanding, much less act- 
ing upon what was said to her. Her poor thin 
frame shook with convulsive sobs, which changed 
by degrees into short weak cries and moans of 
distress ; till at last, fairly worn out with the vio- 
lence of her emotions, she sank back into the arms 
of those around her, was supported into the shop, 
and almost immediately fainted. Nor was it till 
some time had elapsed, and my gentle wife was 
beginning to think of sending to me for advice 
and aid, that the cordials administered produced 
the desired effect. Gradually, however, conscious- 
ness returned, and with it reason ; and she was 
enabled to comprehend and assist the efforts made 
for her relief. 
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Her emaciation was frightiol to behold; she 
was, in fact, dying of actual starvation. It was 
only slowly, very slowly, that she was capable of 
receiving the food offered her, and then only in 
the smallest quantities. But when she had swal- 
lowed some, and rested a little, Violet sent for a 
cab, and, with the master of the shop, herself ac- 
companied the poor creature to the miserable place 
she called her home; an abode so wretched, so 
devoid of all that could make life tolerable, that 
nothing my wife had ever seen could be compared 
with it. There, without food, almost without 
clothing, this friendless being passed her lonely 
life, with nothing but a moth-eaten rag to protect 
her from the cold at night ; not a chair to rest upon 
by day ; not even a bed between her and the bare 
boards. 

It was impossible to leave her alone in such a 
plight, even for a single night ; and Violet at once 
bestirred herself to find some better refuge. It 
was not long before she succeeded. A poor widow 
in the same house (herself burdened with many 
children), who had often helped this suffering 
sister out of her own need, willingly consented to 
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let her share one of her own two poor beds that 
night. And the money that Violet left with her 
in return for this accommodation^ made more than 
one heart light — satisfied more than one famishing 
appetite beneath that roof ; whilst in the morning 
— ah ! what joy came in the morning to the in- 
mates of that sordid dwelling I 

But Esther Wilde! Of her more remains to be 
said. When Violet learnt her sorrowful tale, too 
sad to be listened to unmoved, too truthfully told 
to be doubted (and indeed its main points were 
soon confirmed by our inquiries), she devoted her- 
self, according to her wont in cases of distress, to 
this stricken creature ; tending her with an infinite 
compassion, binding up her bleeding wounds, 
striving to induce her, by the influence of her gentle 
counsels and Christian exan;iple, to turn to the orly 
true source of comfort, and there seek for peace. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TN the busy, thriving town of Westanger lived 
-■■ a small linen-draper, named Wilde, whose 
family, highly respectable in itself, had always en- 
tertained a certain pride of ancestry. The farm 
on which Wilde's father, Philip Wilde, lived, had 
been owned by three previous generations, and, 
though none of them had ever done much for its 
improvement, yet had they not diminished it by a 
single acre, and it had sufficed for the maintenance 
of each successive set of occupants. Philip Wilde, 
however, had been borne down by the weight of a 
large family, the expenses of which, added to cer- 
tain losses from unfortunate speculations, had so 
embarrassed him as to necessitate the sale of the 
farm for the payment of his debts. This sale was 
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effected at a lucky moment, and its proceeds 
enabled him and his wife to retire to Westanger, 
and spend the remainder of their days, if not in 
comfort, at least free from the importunities of 
creditors; whilst their children, long since dis- 
persed in different directions, were working out 
their independence each in their own manner. 

Robin, the eldest, had been fortunate in his 
marriage with the daughter of a respectable shop- 
keeper in Westanger, who, possessing a more than 
common share of sound sense, had brought up his 
children to make the most of theirs. Mrs. Eobin 
Wilde had not only the most untiring energy, Iftit 
a remarkably good head for business. Her hus- 
band's affairs consequently prospered. Every one 
had a word of commendation for the civil, tidy, 
active woman, whose articles, if not cheaper than 
those of other people, were generally better ; whose 
word carried weight with it ; whose promises were 
always punctually performed. She was handsome 
too ; one whom it was a pleasure to be served by, as 
she stood behind her own counter, looking so fresh 
and fair ; or moved here and there in search of 
what was wanted, with easy and even graceful 
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activity. Every one said that it was Mrs. 
Wilde kept the business a-going; and that 
Wilde was a lucky man, or rather a lucky half of 
one, for he was not reckoned much more by any 
body. He was indeed one of those individuals 
formed to be entirely subservient to the women 
with whom they live — to whom it is an impossibility 
to stand alone. He had the soul of a girl in the 
frame of a Hercules. Had he married a thriftless 
wife, he would probably have ended his days in the 
workhouse. Gentle-tempered, affectionate, peace- 
loving, he would not willingly have harmed a fly ; 
yet was he not the less calculated to work infinite 
evil to his belongings, simply for want of that 
moral strength without which no man can be other 
than contemptible in the estimation of his fellows. 
In the case of a monarch, such weakness, manifest- 
ing itself, perhaps, by a timid shrinking from the 
bare chance of endangering one human life, may 
have the effect of deluging a nation in blood. In 
the case of an obscure shopkeeper, its effects, though 
of a smaller and meaner character, are none the 
less disastrous. The tiniest pebble, dropped into 
still waters, will produce the same surface circles 
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as would the largest fragment of rock ; only they 
differ in size and in range. 

As long as Mrs. Wylde lived, things went well 
with the family and the shop. Her eldest daughter, 
inheriting something of her practical nature, and 
influenced by the strong power of her example, 
grew up to be her useful assistant, especially in 
the control of the younger girl, between whom and 
herself there was an interval of five years. But 
Mrs. Wylde died; after eighteen months of anguish 
bravely borne, and long resolutely concealed, she 
died the painful death too often the result of that 
disease, for which science and medicine have 
hitherto found no cure. Then things began to go 
less prosperously with the Wyldes. 

For a time, indeed, the change was not generally 
apparent. Mary Wylde, strong, active, and in- 
telligent, worked hard, and strove to keep matters 
together ; and people were disposed to look kindly 
on the motherless girl who was burdened with the 
care of so helpless a father. But after awhile 
Mary married a man who, happening to spend a 
few days on a visit in the town, was caught by her 
blooming face, and carried her far from her own 
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kindred, to be a cabinet-maker^s wife in the busy 
capital. Then more and more swiftly Wylde 
went the downward path. His younger daughter, 
Esther, who, the pet and plaything of the house, 
had been suffered to remain at home, and had 
picked up but little education there, succeeded to 
her sister's place in the shop and household, for 
which she was singularly unfitted. Mary, fresh- 
coloured and healthy, had possessed all the charms 
of a milkmaid ; Esther, tall, and dark-eyed, had 
features that might have done honour to a duchess. 
Barely has nature moulded a more perfect face or 
form than hers. But eager and enthusiastic in 
her nature, she was certain to meet with disap- 
pointment at every turn. She carried her simple 
heart in her hand, so to speak. What would be- 
come of the treasure ? Would she invest it safely, 
or bestow it freely, without consideration, on the 
first plausible pleader ? Who could tell I 

About this time there came to reside with 
Robert Wylde his late wife's elder sister, an old 
maid, of severe morals and execrable temper, who 
descended upon him self-invited, having lost nearly 
the whole of her own funds in unsuccessful busi- 
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ness, and who stood therefore in need of a home. 
Her advent was the signal for a strife that knew 
no cessation. With the best intentions, she made 
herself detested by every member of the house- 
hold; but, as might have been foreseen, Wylde 
had not the moral courage to dispense with the 
company and services of one so obnoxious. Now, 
Esther adored her father with a kind of protecting 
love, totally unallied with respect. She would 
stroke his handsome head, and hang about his 
burly form with infinite tenderness; she would 
even shed tears over him, when, fairly beaten down 
by some violent scene between herself and her 
aunt, he sat, as it were, silent and stupefied ; but 
she never thought of looking to him for advice or 
aid. She had been brought up to know him in- 
capable of affording either. 

Meanwhile the business was going from bad to 
worse ; the shop was rapidly losing its customers. 
People shook their heads as they spoke of the con- 
tinual quarrels of the Wyldes, of the "words" 
that were for ever going on between the aunt and 
the niece. That handsome girl had a temper, it 
was clear, but then the old lady had a worse. The 
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old lady's temper was . And the sentence 

was generally filled up according to that of the 
speaker. One thing was certain, Wylde was 
going to the bad, though what his end would be, 
no one exactly knew. 

The end came at last, and it took every one by 
surprise. Instead of the utter ruin that had been 
predicted for him, it was announced, one fine day, 
that Kobin Wylde was going to be married, and to 
the rich Widow Blatch. 

Now, the Widow Blatch, fat, fair, and some- 
what more than forty, had retired from busi- 
ness, on the death of her husband some 
three years before, so handsomely provided 
for, that she and her two showy daughters 
could afford to live " genteel and idle " on their 
means, as well as to drive themselves over pretty 
constantly in their own shay to make their pur- 
chases at the shop to which Joseph Blatch had 
succeeded in the High Street. It was, however, 
pretty generally understood that all three ladies 
were not a little tired of their otium cum dignitatej 
and sighed for the* occupation and excitement to 
which they had been so long accustomed in 
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Westanger. Still, though there had been reports 
that this man and that were paying attentions to 
the young ladies, no one had ever suspected the 
mother of being again on matrimonial thoughts 
intent. Wylde must have managed his affairs 
very slily, it was considered — very slily indeed, must 
Wylde. 

Now, Wylde had been innocent of any manage- 
ment in the matter. It had been settled suddenly, 
and without his connivance, so to speak ; that is, 
he had found himself engaged before he was eren 
aware there was a chance of it. Weary, half- 
stupefied with the stormy disputes that made a 
perfect purgatory of his home, he was in the habit 
of escaping from it after the closing of the shop — 
which always took place at an early hour — and 
ivandering about, with his pipe in his mouth, 
thoughtless, objectless, hopeless. Too well he 
knew his affairs were getting more and more in> 
volved ; but he» had not the moral courage to face 
his difficulties; he felt himself going the down- 
ward path, as one slides down a steep frozen pre- 
cipice. He had no power to arrest himself ; still 
less to look fairly at the danger. There would be 
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the crash at the bottom^ he knew that; and he 
only wished it were over. 

He was sauntering along the high road one 
evening^ feeling about as dispirited as a man can 
feel, when he was overtaken by the Widow 
Blatch, driving herself home alone in the gloam- 
ing. She stopped on perceiving who it was 
slouching along so wearily, entered into conversa- 
tion with him, inquired kindly into the cause of 
his evident depression, smiled on him her most 
attractive smiles, and ended by coaxing him into 
the shay, and home with her to supper — some 
slices of liver and bacon, done to perfection, and a 
little toasted cheese*; such a supper as his soul 
delighted in, with hot brandy and water after- 
wards, and smiling looks, and merry talk, and 
above all, peace, to which he had so long been a 
stranger. It was like Paradise to the poor, feeble 
soul. He sat revelling in the unaccustomed hap- 
piness ; he could scarcely bring himself to leave 
it. When he did so, it was with the injunction, 
repeated more than once by the widow, that he 
was to have no foolish scruples, but to return as 
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often as he chose — every evening, if he liked it. 
He did like it, of course — who would not prefer 
sunshine to tempests? And very soon it grew 
into a habit with him to walk out there, with 
which he could no more dispense than with his 
daily food. Kegularly, as the clock struck the 
hour, he took his hat and pipe, and sallied forth, 
leaving the angry spirits at home to fight it out in 
his absence. And as he had long been accustomed 
thus to leave them, no suspicion was created in the 
minds of his daughter or sister-in-law as' to his 
destination; whilst the Blatches, on their part, 
took very good care to keep his visits to them- 
selves. 

Kobin Wylde was just the sort of man that 
certain ladies like for a husband. Affectionate, 
gentle-tempered, he was also undeniably hand- 
some — ^which last point had no small weight with 
the Widow Blatch. She felt that such a partner 
would gratify her pride, no less than her love of 
power; and it would be a pleasant excitement, as 
well as no bad speculation, to undertake the settle- 
ment of the gentle giant's affairs. She would right 
them, or she would know the reason why. Did 
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not she remember what she and her daughters had 
effected for the shop in High Street ; and why- 
should they do less now? As for the odious 
old maid, the widow said to herself that she should 
be sent packing before a month was over. And 
for the handsome daughter — well, the handsome 
daughter would probably follow before long. 

"I'll have the shop brightened up a bit, and 
plate glass winders putt in the front, like Joe's " 
(Mrs. Blatch was Cheshire bom), ^'and that 
dreary back parlour new papered and done to ; see 
if I don't," the bustling woman observed to her 
daughter Eliza ; "you won't know the place then. 
Oh ! we can be very jolly there, girls ! And I've 
a plan in my 'ead about the upstairs rooms. Mrs. 
Wylde used to take in lodgers there, when they 
first set up, she and Wylde. She was a careful 
body in her time, was Mrs. Wylde, but despert 
jealous of me. I wonder she don't come up out of 
her grave as things are now — I raJy do. Ah, dear 
me!" 

"I hope she won't, then," was Eliza's quick 
reply, adjusting her corkscrew curls before the 
glass ; " though I don't know but what Td rather 
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see her face than Mary's any day. I never could 
abide that Mary." 

It was very true that Mrs. Wylde had been 
formerly jealous of the arch glances bestowed 
upon her good-looking husband by Mrs. Blatch's 
merry blue eyes. There had also been a strong 
mutual dislike between the Blatch girls and Mary, 
ever since they had been at school together ; and 
Mr. Wylde, who had been well aware of this at 
the time, shrank now from informing his daughter 
of the coalition he was about to form with the 
opposite party. He feared, as well as loved, his 
beautiful Esther — feared both her anger and her 
reproaches; but, to his astonishment, he en- 
countered neither. Beaten down, as it were, by a 
blow coming from a quarter so unexpected, she 
only wept, as though her very heart would break, 
when the intelligence reached her. It seemed to her 
that she was losing her sole remaining friend. Ah! 
would that her father had died, -rather than have 
brought this trial upon her ; then, at least, he had 
been at peace. Now nothing but wretchedness was 
in store for him, the poor, weak man; for the Widow 
Blatch's temper was no secret in Westanger, and 
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her tall showy daughters were, if possible, worse 
viragos than herself. 

Esthetes quiet sorrow cut her father to the quick. 
Anger, reproaches, he had looked for from her, but 
not tender, gentle grief like this. He took her on 
his knee, stroked her soft dark hair, as he had 
done many a time when she was yet a child, and 
with fond protestations, and even tears, pix>mised 
to give up an engagement that seemed to make her 
so miserable. And he left her somewhat com- 
forted, declaring he would at once announce his 
change of purpose to the widow. But in less than 
a couple of hours that crafty personage had ob- 
tained from him a promise that the marriage 
should take place in five days time. 

Of course the maiden aunt had to vacate, and 
did so, breathing anathemas against the new Mrs. 
Wylde, and contempt for the weak fool who would 
henceforth be her slave. Gladly would Esther 
have departed also — but whither could she go? 
Her sister, struggling with the cares of an increas- 
ing family, had much ado to provide for them, 
and. was totally unable to afford her a shelter : and 
other friends she had none. So she remained 
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perforce under her father's roof, to wage a secret 
but most unequal war against the new-comers, 
who, even before their arrival, had planned her 
downfall. They began by turning her out of the 
room she had occupied since childhood, and forcing 
her, to her infinite disgust, to share one of their 
own. They set her to perform a hundred unwel- 
come and even derogatory tasks, causing her to 
feel, every moment of the day, how changed and 
dependent her position had become. At first, 
perceiving their object, she strove to bear all in 
silence, obeying their behests without a murmur. 
She .would defeat their malice ; she would stay 
there, if only for her father^s sake, to protect and 
comfort him when they should turn against him, 
as they too surely would in time. But she soon 
found that she had undertaken more than she 
could perform. A day came when the strong 
check she had put upon herself gave way, and an 
explosion followed, violent in proportion to the 
previous restraint. And from that hour the strug- 
gle between herself and the new family became 
open and fierce. 

Meanwhile the shop was once more lifting up 
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its head. A new stimulus had been given to its 
custom ; it was becoming the fashion in West- 
anger. Mrs. Wylde and her daughters were no- 
torious for their taste in matters of millinery, for 
which branch they now opened a special depart- 
ment ; and issued advertisements, inviting an early 
inspection of their show-rooms. The quondam 
widow furnished these handsomely; put plate- 
glass into the shop windows, and otherwise beau- 
tified the premises ; contracting the habitable space, 
and greatly enlarging that devoted to trading pur- 
poses. She also paid all her husband's outstand- 
ing debts, and, as she termed it, righted and made 
a man of him again. But in return for this 
liberality on her part, she exacted an entire aban- 
donment of his will to hers. In Mr. Blatch's time 
she had been the grey mare ; and the grey mare she 
was resolved to continue still. 

At first Mr. Wylde had made some feeble at- 
tempts at kicking, when Esther, stung by a despe- 
rate sense of injury, had clung to him with tears 
and passionate appeals for aid. On these occa- 
sions, roused by her vehemence, he had gone so far 
as to remonstrate with and even reproach his 
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wife. But he had been invariably worsted ; nay, 
he had had to sneak off with his tail between his 
legs. Ah ! he would kick, would he I Well, but 
she could kick too; and throw him over in a 
minute. She had pluck, and firmness also ; and 
he had neither. Advancing towards him, heavy 
and portentous, with arms akimbo, and great round 
eyes fixed upon his face, the furious woman would 
inquire what he meant, what he could mean, by 
daring to address her in that fashion — she who 
had saved him from a prison, which wa5 what he 
was a-going to as fast as he could step, if she 
hadn't a-taken pity on him. Then, as he slowly 
retreated before the dreadful glare of those unwink- 
ing eyes, she would follow him, step by step, 
causing the floor to shake under her, till, utterly 
unable to ^y a word in his defence, he fairly fled 
from her presence. Nor would the matter stop 
there. After such scenes the virago had no end 
of punishments in store for her gentle giant; 
punishments the cruel ingenuity of which had 
been but too well known to the late Mr. Blatch ; 
so that Esther, seeing how her father was made to 
smart for any efforts of his in her behalf, ceased to 
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urge them, and by slow degrees began to reconcile 
herself to the idea of abandoning a home which 
her presence rendered only doubly miserable for 
him. 

Now there was a certain Michael Donovan, a 
tall, brawny Irishman, who went by the name of 
" Mrs. Wylde's young man," because that lady, at 
the instigation of her eldest daughter, had taken 
him to assist in the shop. Michael, or, " Merry 
Mike," as he was sometimes called, had not only 
been marked in his attentions to Miss Eliza Blatch, 
but was generally supposed to have made himself 
entire master of that young lad3r's affections. It is 
true he could not boast of much more wealth than 
the generality of his countrymen ; but, on the other 
hand, he had fine carroty whiskers, a joyous 
temper, and a most garrulous tongue, which last 
had found it no difficult matter to convince the 
fair Eliza that with the help of her means (both 
she and her sister had money), joined to her 
earnings as her mother^s assistant, and his own, 
they might marry and get on well enough, if per- 
mitted to live over the shop. But it was not long 
before Eliza became aware of a change in the 
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manner of "Mrs. Wylde's young man," which 
filled her with apprehension and dismay. His 
language grew less insinuating ; his light grey 
eyes far more intent on following the movements 
of the beautiful Esther than those of his bride 
elect. Perhaps Esther saw this; perhaps she 
fanned his incipient flame — I know not. Certain 
it is that "Merry Mike" was growing daily more 
estranged from his Eliza; and his Eliza more 
jealous and irate. 

Now, to make abusive observations respecting 
the object of one's jealousy, especially if that ob- 
ject be remarkable for beauty, is not exactly the 
best method for rekindling Love's flame ; and it 
failed in producing that effect now. "Mrs. 
Wylde's young man" only grew colder in his 
manner as time went on, and kept himself more to 
himself, as his lady-love tearfully expressed it, 
when pouring her sorrows into her mother^s ear ; 
whilst I much fear that Esther, who was continu- 
ally holding secret conferences with him, did so 
not only to effect certain objects of her own, but 
also to irritate Eliza's jealousy still more. She 
was well aware that both sisters kept a strict watch 
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on her movemeuts, and she gloried in giving them 
plenty to do ; all the while making no secret to 
Mike of her motive. And such was the infatua- 
tion of the youth, that although he knew she 
cared not for him, he yet ministered blindly to her 
wishes, too happy to be rewarded with a smile or 
look of approbation. Thus things went smoulder- 
ing on, always on the verge of an explosion, till 
one day, when it came with sudden violence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wylde had sat down to supper in 
the back parlour, after a busy day ; and the maid, 
taking oflf the well-cleaned pewter covers, had 
disclosed to view some splendid fresh herrings, and 
a dish of savoury stew, when Eliza, bursting into 
the room paJe with fury, and throwing her bonnet 
on the distant sofa with a total abandonment of 
the respectful care she was wont to bestow on that 
article, hissed out, 

"I'll put up with this no longer— either that 
minx or I go 1 I don't care what happens to her 
— ^she may starve in the streets, or do worse ; but 
I say, and you hear, all of you, she don't stay 
where I am — not in this 'ouse I" 

In spite of her finished education, I regret to say 
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that Miss Blatch, when roused, would occasionally 
be guilty of strange liberties with the letter H. 

"What have she been after now!" inquired 
Mrs. Wylde, ready to fire up immediately in 
defence of her offspring ; ** I'm tired out of that 
girl, / am. Nothing but complaints of her from 
morning till night ! Now, what is it, in the name 
of patience ?" 

A torrent of words succeeded. Esther had been 
making assignations with Mike ; Esther had been 
seen walking with him that very evening outside 
the town, as far out as Giants' Cross — actually I 
when she'd told them all she was going to tea at 
Susan Frant'sl There was no end to Esther^s 
arts — nor her lies. But she, Eliza, wouldn't bear 
it, not a day longer. 

^' And, mother !" she cried furiously, " I look to 
you to rid me of her, mind ; a nasty, deceitful, un- 
dermining snake I I've stood her long enough, 
and I ain't going to stand her any more, nor yet to 
see my Mike tampered with, and carried off under 
my very nose !" 

" Come, Liza, you sit down and eat your sup- 
per," her mother said, in a tone half coaxing, half 
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impatient. " I ain't one to stand by and see you 
put upon, J suppose. But there's no call to bellow 
in that fashion, before Sally and all ! One can't 
have a meal in peace now-a-days I Then turning 
sharply on the frightened maid, " Give me a spoon, 
goose ! What's the girl staring at t Haven't ye 
never seen Miss Blatch before! Esther shan't 
stay ; Tve made up my mind to that already ; so 
let's eat our suppers without any more of this. 
Come !" 

But Eliza would not see the gesture of her 
mother^s stout hand, motioning her to take her 
place at the table. 

" I tell you, ma'am, that won't do," she said, 
still trembling with passion ; " I won't be put off 
that way; it's been tried once too often. That 
gal or I leave the 'ouse to-morrow. And Sally 
may hear me say so ; / don't care. Sally knows I 
don't threaten more than I do. Esther or I leaves 
this 'ouse to-morrow. There /" and she thumped 
her clenched fist upon the table, so as to make the 
plates and glasses clatter and ring again. 

Mrs. Wylde was in the act of transferring a 
plump herring from the dish to her own plate. 
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when this thump caused it to slip from her spoon. 
She turned, and paused a moment, looking stormily 
at her daughter, and more than half inclined to 
turn savage herself. But a certain wicked fire in 
the young woman's eyes, which was not very often 
to be seen there, but which, when seen, foreboded 
awkward consequences, made her think better of 
it. Snatching up the herring with something 
more of force than was, perhaps, strictly necessary, 
she turned upon her helpless husband, who was 
sitting opposite, silent and scared. 

" You hear, Mr. Wylde," she saidj in a voice 
that sounded quiet enough, but that he under- 
stood only too well. "These girls don't agree, 
you see, and they must separate. I've said so 
many a time before, and now Til have it done. 
Now, my girl ain't a-going to leave we, of course 
not, so there's but one other way to settle the 
business. Esther must go to-morrow." 

Mr. Wylde laid down his knife and fork, 
and looked up aghast, first at his wife, then at 
his step-daughter, frowning tremendously op- 
posite. 

'And where would you have her go? You 
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wouldn't turn a motherless girl into the streets I" 
he faltered out. 

"Yes, I would!" Eliza cried, furiously. "Mother- 
less, indeed ! Stce don't want a mother — that gal 
don't I She's as well able to take care of herself 
as any one I ever saw. Let her tramp, I say, and 
earn her own bread, as her l)etters have before 
now ! Let her go out to service — anything ! Here 
she don't stay with me, that's all ! She's precious 
certain to go to the bad, wherever she is — that's 

one comfort !" 

"How dare you speak such lies of me?" 
Esther's voice was heard exclaiming, in tones that 
made every one start and tremble. Yes, tremble ! 
For there she stood, in the open doorway, where 
she had been standing for some moments, an un- 
observed spectator of the scene, with her face 
paler even than Eliza's, and an expression in her 
eyes, furious, menacing, terrible 1 

" Oh ! girls ! girls I" Mr. Wylde cried, shaking 
with fear, " Don't 1 For mercy's sake keep the 
peace together ! It's a hard thing to live in — in 
such strife as this I Continual ! I don't sleep o' 
nights for it ; I don't, indeed ! It'll kill me before 
VOL. I. U 
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long, I think! Mrs, Wylde, have patience — do. 
She's but young, you know ; she don't know no 
better. And, Esther, you're wrong, you are in- 
deed, to stay out so late with any young fellow, 
aggravating of Eliza. You should leave Mike to 
her. Now ask her pardon, my dear, and Mrs. 
Wylde's ; say you're sorry — do, for my sake, and 
it'll be overlooked !" 

And he held out his trembling hands in weak 
supplication. He was terrified for his child. 
What would become of her, if they turned her out 
of doors as they threatened! 

"Father," Esther said, suddenly advancing 
into the room, and coming close up to him, 
whilst every one listened breathless for what 
should follow; "Father, I would do much for 
you — I have done something, for I have staid here 
till now, rather than leave you, though this house 
is worse to me than the — the cold streets^-or — a 
den of wild beasts ! But I won't, not even for 
you, ask pardon of any Blatch living, I'd be tore 
in pieces first. I've done no wrong, and I'll walk 
with Mike, or any one I choose, and not ask their 
leave to it. And TU go from here — not because 
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iliey say so, but because I says so— because I 
should demean myself by keeping company with 
such as them another day — another hour ! And 
ril not go to the bad, if it's only that they wishes 
it, and 'ud be glad to hear it of me. No, I'll keep 
all right for your sake, and to spite them ; and I'll 
earn money for you, father dear, that when they 
turns you out of this — as they will — I may have a 
home for to take you to. Don't you be down- 
hearted, father ;" — She laid her hand with infinite 
gentleness on his shoulder. — "Don't you worrit 
yourself 'bout me. I've got a 'spectable place to 
go to. Mike have helped me to one." — She turned 
and glared at Eliza with the eyes of a young 
tigress. — " He have been kind to a motherless girl, 
Mike have, and I'm thankful to 'm !" 

" There ! you hear I" shrieked Eliza ; " she 
boasts of it I Didn't I tell you she'd carry him oflF 
before my very face ?" 

But Esther never heeded her. She- was hug- 
ging her sobbing father— stroking his grey hair. 

" Don't go, my dear," the poor weak soul en- 
treated, striving to detain her. "Mrs. Wylde '11 
overlook it — she will, indeed, if you'll beg pardon. 

U2 
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Oh I don't go I You're too young, my girl ! You 
don't know what you're ^ 

"Yes, I do, father." She knelt down, kissed 
his hands, and laid them, trembling as they were, 
on her own head. "I know all, and I'll do well 
enough, don't you fear. My mind's made up. I 
won't stay here to bear what I've borne — to be 
insulted, and — and — driven crazy. I should do 
myself a mischief, I think, or— or some one else. 
But we won't be parted for long. Father, you've 
been alius good to me, as you was to mother and 
to Mary — very good ; and I love you — oh ! I do 
love youl Nor I won't forget you where Tm 
a-going. Never you forget me. God bless and 
keep you, father dear !" 

She looked up. A beautiful expression shone 
in her dark eyes, that but a few moments before 
had glared with the vicious fury of a wild animal. 
Her lips moved for an instant, though she spoke 
not — perhaps she was inwardly praying. Then 
she arose, and without a word or a look for the 
others, passed through them, and was gone. 

There was silence in the room after her de- 
parture—no one knew exactly what to think ; still 
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less what to say. The two women felt they had 
gained their object — ^yet neither of them seriously 
believed that Esther would go that night. But 
. Mrs. Wylde's voice was soon heard — its tones de- 
cisive as usual. 

" You'll sit down to supper, Liza, if you please ; 
that is, if you purposes to have any." 

The good lady was not over strict in her notions 
of grammar, inclining to the opinion that " whe- 
ther or not, it would be all the same in the end." 

"I ain't a-going to keep it standing here all 
night. Mike shan't have none, since he don't see 

fit to keep to hours. And as for you, Mr. W " 

—turning on her husband, who was blowing his 
nose somewhat loudly and continuously — "I 
wonder you ain't ashamed, snivelling and snort- 
ing there, all along of an impudent minx, 
that's a precious good riddance of bad rubbish ! 
Adone — do I" 

So the supper was finished in comparative 
silence ; but when, before seeking her ovm. couch, 
the ponderous matron mounted to the attic, which 
Esther usually shared with her daughter Jane — 
now absent on a visit — expecting, as she said, to 
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find the saucy minx abed and asleep, she was 
somewhat taken aback at discovering that the girl^ 
and her box^ had disappeared together^ nor could 
anyone of the household enlighten her as to what 
had become of either. 

Mike, who might have been able to throw some 
light on the matter, had stolen up sullen and sup- 
perless to his own dormitory ; nor could her re- 
peated inquiries, as she stood candle in air, glaring 
at the young man in his bed, elicit from him any- 
thing, but that he was tired to death as well as 
starved, and wouldn't be bothered at that hour 
of the night about what was no business of his. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T^STHER began her independent career with 
^^ excellent intentions, though not, indeed, with 
those exalted motives which could alone have 
ensured their fulfilment. Through the aid of 
Mike she had obtained a situation as assistant in a 
shop in distant Pendleton, kept by some cousins 
of his own ; for Mike, though of Irish extraction, 
had English connexions far better off than himself. 
Of an inflammable temperament, this red-haired 
Hibernian had made desperate love some time be- 
fore to one of these cousins, and got turned out of 
the shop for his pains. Since then his flame had 
married ; but her mother and sister, partly for her 
sake, partly, perhaps, out of real liking for their 
merry-hearted kinsman, had kept up an occasional 
correspondence with him; and when his letters 
described, with all the earnestness of real sympathy. 
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the miseries endured by the young Esther in her 
altered home, they were willing enough to send 
for and employ a girl who had the experience he 
represented her to have, and whose peculiar cir- 
cumstances made her glad to accept far less re- 
muneration than her services ought to have com- 
manded. Thus, on both sides, the advantages of 
the arrangement seemed prettily evenly balanced. 

Seemed — they were not really so. Miss Pew- 
tress was far from being a desirable guide, or even 
companion, for the young Esther. Enchanted to 
find that the beauty of this new inmate daily at- 
tracted fresh customers to the shop, she wished 
nothing better than that her mother^s counter 
should be a rendezvous for the officers of the — th 
Dragoons, stationed in barracks half a mile from 
Pendleton. 

It is true that Esther, whose thoughts were at 
that time preoccupied, shrank with a natural 
modesty from the notice and admiration she at- 
tracted, and met with a cold reserve the familiar 
advances of the gay Dragoons who plied her with 
compliments and flattery. She was not one to be 
led by her vanity half so much as by her affections 
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— those, once won, would carry all before them. 
Now, Mike had solemnly promised not to betray 
to the Blatches, nor even to Mr. Wylde, the place 
of her retreat. That secret was known only to one 
other individual, a poor dressmaker, in whose 
humble lodgings the girl had begged and obtained 
shelter, on that night when, as we have seen, she 
quitted her father's roof to return to it no more. 
There she had remained closely concealed, till the 
Pewtresses had intimated that they were ready to 
receive her. But the very day after she had 
reached them, she had written her father a letter 
full of hopeful affection, announcing to him her 
safety, but enjoining him to refrain from inquiring 
her abode; and had enclosed it to Mike, to deliver to 
him privately. Gladly would that devoted admirer 
have thrown up his situation as '^ Mrs. Wylde's 
young man," and future son-in-law, and have fol- 
lowed her to Pendleton ; but she had made it a 
positive condition of her accepting his aid that he 
should refrain from doing so. And as he was of 
a good-natured, easy disposition, he was soon talked 
over by the strapping Eliza, who, by bitter re- 
proaches at first, and soft words and tender 
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caresses af terwards, succeeded in winning him back 
to a semblance at least of his former allegiance. 
In less than five weeks from Esther^s departure, he 
and Miss Blatch were not only man and wife to- 
gether, but comfortably established in the attic 
Esther had shared with Jane, which had been 
smartened up by Mrs. Wylde for their occupa- 
tion. 

This fact a letter from the benedict himself com- 
municated to the absent girl, who smiled as she 
read it, half in scorn for his weakness, half in pity 
for the misery he was sure to undergo with such 
a wife. To the fact itself she was utterly in- 
different. At no time had Mike's devotion 
produced the faintest impression on her heart. 
Yet, when she had quitted her father's roof, that 
heart had not been altogether whole. 

On what trifles do the most important eventssome- 
times appear to rest! But for a few rents in an old, 
old umbrella, Esther^s lot might have been widely 
different. Love, ever on the watch, spied those 
apertures, peeped through, and effected an entrance. 
But we must go back some two or three weeks in 
order to explain. 
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It had chanced to come on to rain rather smartly 
one Sunday morning, just before the time for 
church. It was but a shower ; the clouds parted 
soon, and the sun shone out brilliantly; but the 
rain had been of that thorough-going kind that 
wets through and through in a few moments, and 
the aspect of the skies threatened its speedy re- 
currence. Now, in the WyMe household there 
was great particularity as to church-going, Esther's 
mother having been ever strict in enforcing 
the practice of this duty. The Blatches, too, 
were regular in their attendance. The young 
ladies' bonnets generally set the fashion in West- 
anger, and their silk gowns fitted as only their make 
could fit. But on this particular Sunday it was 
evident that church could only be safely reached 
with the accompaniment of a serviceable umbrella. 
Mrs. Wylde and Jane had each theirs ; that of the 
former stout, handsome, and capacious, like its 
owner; but Eliza had left hers the day before at the 
house of a friend, and there were only two others 
available, one which long custom had appropriated 
to Esther, and the other so full of rents as to be 
considered altogether past service. KecoUecting 
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this^ the selfish Eliza, stealing down stairs, pos- 
sessed herself^of Esther's, leaving the unsaspecting 
girl to make what shift she could with the old one. 
Esther^s indignation on discovering this may be 
imagined. She was more than half tempted to 
give up going to church altogether ; but, reflecting 
that her absence would only be an additional oc- 
casion of triumph to the Wyldes, she resolved to 
brave the chance of a wetting, and go. She had 
not advanced more than half-way, however, before 
it was raining again as if it had never rained before. 
Up, not without considerable difficulty, went the 
miserable umbrella, letting in huge drops through 
each yawning crevice; till, anticipating nothing less 
than the total destruction of her "Sunday bonnet," 
she was fain to take refuge under the porch of 
Shiffner's private hotel, and attempt to dry her 
dress and bonnet-strings with her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Whilst thus occupied, she was all unconscious 
of being herself an object of admiring attention to 
a gentleman at a side window, who, presently 
opening the house door, courteously invited her to 
enter, and wait inside till the shower was over. 
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Starting at the soujid of his voice, she turned 
towards him her lovely face — more lovely than 
ever with the rich colour mantling in her cheeks, 
and deepening every moment. 

^' Oh I thank you, sir 1" she exclaimed, with a 
shy curtsy ; " it is very good — very kind — ^but — 
but I doubt I shall be late for church." 

Then raising her splendid eyes to his for a 
second, and meeting his look of astonished admi- 
ration, they fell again, and she blushed deeper than 
before. 

" But you cannot sit through the service in your 
wet things," he remonstrated, " You will catch 
your death of cold. Do come in, and let Mrs. 
Shiffner diy them for you. You can go to her 
room if you like." 

She was more than half tempted. But the 
awkwardness of entering the hotel, invited by a 
stranger, kept her back. 

"Ohl it is nothing," said she; "that much 
wetting won't hurt me." Then thinking she had 
not isufficiently acknowledged his courtesy, she 
added, " But I'm sure I'm just as much obliged to 
yow, sir, as if I accepted, and — ^thank you kindly." 
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And a^ain the dark eyes glanced up furtively 
for a single moment^ only to fall once more be- 
neath the earnest gaze of his. He was very hand- 
some — that much she had already discovered — 
tall, commanding, with prominent eyes, and clean- 
cut features. He wore a thick moustache, fair and 
silky, which scarcely concealed the perfect form of 
his somewhat sensual mouth ; whilst his smile, dis- 
closing a row of teeth dazzling in their regularity 
and whiteness, gave a sort of transient glow to ^ 
countenance otherwise stem, if not actually repul- 
sive. He looked, and doubtless was, a well-bred 
gentleman, and proud of being so. 

" If you will go," he said, " and it does seem a 
pity, wet as you look — but young ladies are — ^well, 
they are wilful, I know — at least let me lend you a 
better umbrella than this. This is really worse 
than none." 

As he spoke, he drew the tattered article from 
her with a little gentle violence,. and turning into 
the hotel, disappeared for a few moments; pre- 
sently emerging again with a handsome ivory- 
handled umbrella. 

" There," he said, as at a touch it flew open, 
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obedient and wide spreading, "if this is not 
too heavy for you, it will keep you from all further 
wetting." 

"Ohl sir," the girl cried, overwhelmed with 
gratitude and confusion, "how very, very kind! 
But it's too good for me ; and besides, you — might 
not you want it yourself I" 

He smiled a smile at once lordly and condescend- 
ing. 

" Take it," he said, with a graceful wave of his 
white ringed hand; "1 have another; and 
keep it altogether, if you like. You are most 
welcome." 

" Oh ! not for the world," she exclaimed ; " I 
will bring it back this afternoon." 

"On no account, I beg," he returned, em- 
phatically. " If you won't keep it, I — stay, where 
do you live 1" 

She told him ; and with a timid curtsy turned 
and left him. But as she reached the comer of 
the street, she could not resist the impulse to steal 
one look at the door she had quitted. There he 
still was — ^the tall, handsome stranger — standing 
bareheaded, under the porch, looking after her. 
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She blushed rosy red as she walked^ and harried 
OD all the faster, recalling again and again to her- 
self his words, his looks, his aristocratic gestures, 
und above all, his evident admiration of herself. 

" Glad to see my umbrella has kept your best 
gown dry," Esther said to Eliza Blatch, with a 
wicked look, on their return home after church ; 
" and many thanks, I'm sure, for your kind thought 
of mine. It ain't silk, I know, like yours is ; still 
it's my best, all the same. There's nothing like 
doing as one 'ud be done by in this world." 

'* Just so," Eliza hissed out in reply ; " a famous 
rule. And ^ first come, first served's,' another. 
I knew you'd be pretty sure to get hold of some 
one's else's. You ain't particular, you know. 
And I s'pose you've got that fine thing out of 
Mike." 

" No, I ain't got that fine thing out of Mike," 
Esther retorted, mimicking her tone. " And I'm 
very well aware you're dying to know where 
I did get it ; but I ain't a-going to tell you — 
there r Then turning back, she added with a 
smile that had in it no small aggravation, " But if 
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it had been a present o' Mike's, be sore I'd not 
have asked your leave to accept it." 

And before Eliza had time to ntter the stinging 
reply that was rising to her lips, she had banged 
the door violently to, and left her. 

The weather had cleared up, and Esther set off 
early for afternoon church, intending to leave the 
borrowed umbrella at Shiffner's hotel, and at the 
same time to inquire the name of its owner. But 
as she was approaching the door, who should 
emerge from it but the gentleman himself, looking 
taller and handsomer than ever, in his out-door 
costume. He stopped on beholding her, and 
smiled good-humouredly. What a bright smile 
he had! He must be a lord, Esther thought; 
indeed she would have been scarcely surprised to 
find he was a Prince of the Blood. Her little 
heart beat quickly as he said : 

** So you have disobeyed me, I see. I thought I 
had enjoined you not to bring that back." 

She was all over blushes instantly. 

"It was to save you the trouble, sir," she aaid, 
curtsying. '* I wanted to prevent ^" 

"Ah! well! But now, if it should rain again, 
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what would you do t Your old one — ^I really be- 
lieve your old one is burnt ; and you have no other, 
that I see." 

" It won't rain, indeed, sir. Vm not afraid." 

He looked up at the clouds. 

" I wouldn't answer for it. And it would be a 
thousand pities to get that pretty bonnet spoiled. 
What if 1 were to refuse to take back my loan t" 

She grew redder than ever. He seemed quite 
to enjoy bringing that rich colour into her cheeks. 
His eyes were riveted on her face. 

" Sir, I couldn't keep it — indeed I couldn't." 

" But I've considered it over since the morning, 
and decided that — ^you must keep it." 

"Eeally, sir, I '^ 

^^Why not? It's a good one, and it has no 
name on it. Look, this other has my initials, 
R, A. Now why should you not accept it t" 

" It's so kind of you, sir, but ^" 

"But what!" 

^^ Please^ sir, let me leave it at the hotel for 
you." 

" No, I really cannot let you leave it at the hotel 
for me." 
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Something in his eyes, almost like displeasure, 
though there was a twinkle of humour in them 
too, made her think that this fine gentleman was 
not used to be opposed. 

" If you do," he added, more gently, " I shall 
leave it at your shop myself, and say it is yours," 

She was really alarmed now. 

"Oh! sir, you wouldn't do that, sure?" she 
cried, raising her large eyes to his with an expres- 
sion, half frightened, half pleading, wholly im- 
possible to resist. 

He looked at her in silence. What a gem he 
had chanced upon in this out-of-the-way place I 
Never in his whole life before had he seen such a 
face — such eyes ! Glorious beauty, indeed, hers 1 

"Don't be afraid," he said, at length, with some- 
thing very soft in his tone. " I would not annoy 
you for the world. But you, on your part, might 
be a little less — a little more yielding, surely. 
Why should you not accept this umbrella from 
met Who could object to my making you, or 
any one else, such a present t Not your parents, 
surely ? No parents in the world could see harm in 
a thing so innocent." 

x2 
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. She was silent. EUs words sounded plausible ; 
but she knew well enough that her parents 
would object^ if they could know — ^more especially 
her dead mother. Still she was sorely tempted* 

"Which way are you going!" he inquired, 
during the silent pause of indecision that followed 
on her part. 

" To St. Paul's church, sir." 

" Ah ! indeed ! so am I. Then we can go to- 
gether." 

And he made as though he would have walked 
on. But she never stirred. 

" Oh ! I must not," she faltered out. 

" You must not be seen walking with me ? Is 
that it? Well 1 well ! I'll cross over to the pave- 
ment opposite; and you can keep on this side. 
Will that be safe enough t" 

She smiled, and stole a merry glance up at him. 
How he liked to make her raise those dark eyes to 
his ! — better even than he did to gaze at the long 
silken lashes when they rested on her cheek. 

"But on one condition, mind — that you keep 
that umbrella. If you don't, I swear Til walk 
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into the church by your side, and into your very 
pewr 

Partly out of an uneasy dread of what this fine 
gentleman might do, and still more of what would 
be said at home, if any Blatch should detect him 
standing there talking to her, she allowed herself 
to be persuaded. 

" I hope it's not wrong," she murmured, doubt- 
fully, almost to herself. Then aloud, " I return 
you grateful thanks, sir. I shall value it. Oh I 
indeed I shall ! Good-bye, sir." . 

And looking, not at him, but at it, she dropped 
a little shy curtsy, and walked slowly on ; whilst 
he, crossing over to the opposite side, followed, 
gazing at her as she went. 

And during the service, whenever she raised her 
conscious eyes for an instant, she met those clear 
prominent orbs of his fixed full upon her face from 
the pew immediately opposite, where he had placed 
himself. She trembled lest her companions should 
observe it. But the Miss Blatches were far more 
likely to imagine it was themselves the stranger 
was admiring. In their opinion, Esther was far 
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too dowdy and insignificantr-looking to attract the 
notice of any one when they^ with their smart 
bonnets and well-fitting dresses, were present. 
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